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FINANCIAL NOTES 


+ new CONSOLIDATING Its Bonn Loan Issues 
— the past year, Sweden consolidated loan 
issues of leading industrial concerns to the amount 
of nearly 150,000,000 kronor. The Swedish market 
© almost immediately absorbed these bonds. The loans 
were to a large extent conversions of earlier high- 
percentage issues. The greater part of the new 
bond loans, or 92,500,000 kronor, carry five per 
cent interest, and were issued at par, or even at 
101 per cent. About 38,000,000 kronor carry 51, 
} per cent interest. 


' A Danish Book on Wortp Bank Activity 

A book on banking, quite different from most 
publications of this nature, has been written by 
H. P. Frederiksen, of Copenhagen. In view of the 
complexity of world finance at this time and the 
economic interrelation between nations, Mr. Fred- 
eriksen’s book is timely and of value to financiers 
- everywhere. 


| NorWEGIANS INTERESTED IN THE 
Sirver ProsLeEM 
The Norwegian Journal of Commerce and Ship- 
ping has devoted considerable space to an address 
on the silver problem, delivered by H. D. C. Jones, 
manager of the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation of London, who is a member of the 
China Association Committee. According to Mr. 
§ Jones, the quantity of silver handled yearly in any 
international agreement, estimated by decades over 
50 years, has grown, showing a ratio with gold of 
18.7 per cent from 1881-1890 to 12.8 per cent from 
1920-1930. If Great Britain, the United States, and 
France, in fact the five powers, he states, would be 
prepared to hold their percentage of silver as part 
of their metallic reserve, the future of silver would 
be settled. Mr. Jones gives it as his opinion that 
the direct cause of the fall of silver is largely due 
to the loss of equilibrium in value between the two 
metals owing to the universal adoption of the gold 
standard in recent years, which stabilization of 
silver should at once remedy. 


Diricutr Postrion oF JUTLAND 

Lanp Mortcace Society 

_ The crisis in Danish farm conditions is reflected 
in the fact that the Jutland Land and Mortgage 
Society, an institution otherwise considered solid, 
has found it necessary to appeal to the manage- 
ment of the Bourse to suspend temporarily quota- 
tions of the society’s cash obligations, with the 
exception of one of its departments. At the same 
time there is assurance that the society’s cash re- 
serve is intact and that the suspension of the quota- 
tions is only temporary. 


Norwectan Wuattne Concerns Sur UNILEVER 


What promises to be an outstanding court pro- 
ceeding, as it affects the Norwegian whaling 
industry in its relation to foreign buyers, is the suit 
entered by the Globus and Polaris companies 
against the great English trust Unilever. The Nor- 
ane companies claim that there is due them 
a kroner for 32,000 tons of whale oil which 
oll ever declined to accept on the ground that the 
to ge in a transport ship. The oil therefore had 
7 seam in the open market, where only 11 pounds 
tering was received per ton, instead of the 25 


pounds sterling that the Unilever contract called 
for. The case has made a stir in whaling circles. 


League or Nations Hap Swepisn Economist 
ANALYZE Wort Crisis 

Having discharged the important task assigned 
to him by the League of Nations, Professor Bertil 
Ohlin, of the University of Stockholm, in his report 
on the present world crisis and its origin, declares 
that “the significant feature of the world depres- 
sion is that a normal downward movement began 
at a time when structural changes and faulty adap- 
tation had made the financial structure unstable.” 
The year 1925 was the international turning point, 
the European production having then practically 
overcome the disturbances in the economic struc- 
ture due to the World War. But the uneven and 
varying character of this expansion was more un- 
reliable than formerly. The international German 
war debts contributed in no small degree to the 
general feeling of instability. 


New DanisH GoverNMENT LOAN TO 
Reptace Loan or 1916 

The 50,000,000 kroner Danish Government loan of 
1916 has been replaced by a loan for a similar 
amount, authorized by the Rigsdag. The public has 
its choice between a loan for 2 years or one for 20 
years. Interest of either loan is 5 per cent. The 
price at which the bonds are issued is 97 per cent for 
the short-term loan and 9814, per cent for the long- 
term loan. The bank group which managed the new 
loan is the same that handled the loan of 1916, 
namely, the four leading banks of Copenhagen, the 
National Bank, MHandelsbanken, Landmands- 
banken, and Privatbanken, besides Aarhus Privat- 
bank, Fyens Disconto-Kasse, and the firm of R. 
Henriques, Jr. Minister of Finance Bramsnes 
considers the new loan of special advantage to 
those who were holders of the former issue as they 
have the precedence in signing for the new loan. 


Norwecian Stock Companies Durine 1931 

While the figures are not as yet complete, the 
number of new stock companies organized in Nor- 
way during an eight month period of 1931 was less 
than during a similar period the year before. New 
companies, numbering 250, were started with a 
capital of 11,000,000 kroner, as compared with 342 
companies in 1930, with paid-up capital of 17,400,000 
kroner. During the January-August period 6,500,000 
kroner were subscribed in 59 of the old companies 
while in the previous year 50 companies added 
14,870,000 kroner to their capital. The prevailing 
tone during the past year has been one of caution. 


Swepen’s Domestic Price Lever 
Since Gotp SusPENsION 

The Swedish Royal Board of Trade, through its 
chairman, Karl Axel Fryxell, has issued a report 
on the domestic price level since the suspension of 
the gold standard. The statistical bureau of the 
Board of Trade found that there had been an 
increase in the price index of only one unit, from 
107 in September to 108 in October. At the same 
time the Government Social Service Department, 
whose chief is Dr. Gunnar Huss, has sent the Riks- 
bank the prices of some 200 different commodities 
as a basis for a new general price index which the 
Riksbank will use as a guide for its work and as a 
barometer of the price movement. 

Jutius Morirzen. 
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Danish Sickness Insurance 
By Sven Rocinpd 


OME years ago a Danish national economist conceived the beauti- 

ful idea that all old people of spotless reputation, who were not 

enjoying a pension, should receive pecuniary aid as a sort of hon- 
orary gift from the State, whatever their financial circumstances. Like 
many other beautiful ideas, this was not to be realized. Opening the 
doors of the hospitals to all is another beautiful idea, but the State or 
municipality is not as yet able to give its citizens free hospital treatment 
as it gives them free roads or other public benefits. 

Nevertheless, the municipality of Copenhagen does a great deal. 
When the ratio of the money received per day from the patient and that 
expended on him per day are as one to ten—as it has been in the Copen- 
hagen municipal hospitals during the last years—the patient surely has 
no reason for complaint. Uninfluenced by the vacillating value of the 
krone or other factors, the exemplary municipal hospitals charge 1.20 
kroner per day for ward patients and half that sum for children. The 
books of the largest and best of the eight municipal hospitals show an 
expenditure of almost 11 kroner a day for each patient. For private 
rooms the charge is 12 kroner per day, which about covers the expense, 
but the number of private rooms is so small that they are of no conse- 
quence in the budget. Thus the city has to carry the burden of about 
11,500,000 kroner out of a total expenditure of about 13,000,000 kroner 
by the hospitals. These figures are taken from the accounts of the year 
April 1, 1980-March 31, 1931. 

But even these generous terms in the municipal hospitals do not cover 
the needs of the patients. Illness reduces their earning capacity, which 
means at the best a loss of income for a time, at the worst a permanent 
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loss of position. The need of financial help during illness has conse- | 


quently been felt as long as we have had settled communities. 


The tradespeople and the artizans of medieval times united in their | 


efforts to relieve the poverty resulting from illness. The Church ex- 
tended its charity work to sick and poor in all groups of the community, 
But the readiness to help was greater than the ability. Centuries passed 
before the faintest beginning of modern hospital treatment developed 
or the activities of the nurses began to be systematized. 

‘The appointment of municipal nurses in 1873 marks a great step 
forward in the history of the hygiene of Copenhagen. An article about 
the health conditions of those days contains the following statement: 
‘Among the poorer classes of Copenhagen and the surrounding coun- 
try there are many elderly paralytics as well as numbers both old and 
young suffering from various diseases and in the most miserable and 
helpless condition. In some cases they have no near kin to help them, in 
others their relatives have to be out working. Their illnesses are often of 
such a nature that they cannot be admitted to hospitals, or cannot stay 
there any length of time—often their age or some family condition bars 
them from admission to an institution.” 

The municipal nurses did admirable work, but as a rule they were 
unable to render any extensive financial assistance to the patients. If 
the latter had saved nothing, sooner or later the community had to step 
in. But in those days this meant “getting on the parish,” entailing loss 
of citizens’ rights, and branding with ignominy everyone who accepted 
such help. Thus the soil for sickness insurance was well prepared. It had 
long been practised in a small way, but now won public recognition. 

In Germany, Bismarck introduced State insurance on a large scale 
by forming a national insurance institution in which the entire working 
class had to be insured, with the help of the State. In Denmark the 
Rigsdag acted on the matter in 1892, and took a stand for voluntary 
insurance societies aided and encouraged by the State. This principle 
still governs and will govern whether or not Minister Steincke’s great 
plan of social reform is adopted. 

The Sickness Insurance Bill of 1892 was only a beginning. Govern- 
ment and Rigsdag have since then handled many problems concerning 
the insurance against illness and the care of the sick. Time and aga 
the law of 1892 has been amended in the effort of the State to complete 
and perfect its work. As incomes have risen, the income limit for those 
admissible to a Sickness Insurance Society for poor people has been 
raised in proportion, and the societies pay larger amounts to their mem- 
bers than before. Invalid insurance societies have been founded which 
take care of incurables as well as of those who, though disabled by acer 
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dents, have no legal claim on the accident insurance for workers. The 
insurance societies are now obliged also to admit patients with chronic 
diseases, but are not required to give financial help aside from treatment 
of their diseases. 

The technical arrangements are easy and simple, and every Dane of 
the lower or middle classes is familiar with them. Kach member has a 
pass book in which his monthly payments are entered. The amount of 
these payments is decided by the rules of the insurance society and de- 
pends on the circumstances of the group of people for whom it is 
intended. Under normal conditions the lowest monthly payment is 2.15 
kroner, the highest 8 kroner. The daily amounts paid to the members 
during illness vary with these payments, but all the societies have the 
same fundamental elements—free medical treatment, cheap medicine 
(one-fourth of the usual price), free treatment at the municipal hos- 
pital of that district, and reduced terms at other hospitals. To this is 
often added some time at a home for convalescents. In the country the 
transportation to doctor, midwife, or hospital, or of doctor and midwife 
to the patient, is also free. The insurance societies may also carry part 
of the dental expenses of their members, but this is not compulsory. If 
the members have paid the maximum or medium rates to the society, 
their loss of income during illness is practically covered. The daily pay- 
ments to the patients vary from 40 6re to 6 kroner. Members who do 
not suffer loss of income during illness do not receive daily compensa- 
tion; neither do they pay as high dues as others. 

Since the Sickness Insurance Law is intended as a help to the poorer 
parts of the population, it is natural that it sets a limit to the dues of 
the members and the daily compensation paid to them by the societies. 
Following the same thought, the income limit of persons admissible to 
the societies is from time to time revised. The insurance holds good for 
the person insured and for his children; and a modest addition to the 
monthly payment will admit his wife, too. 

The sickness insurance is so tied up with the interests of the whole 
community that the State considers it natural and right to lend its 
support and carry part of the expense. In return the State insists on 
supervising the activity of the societies through a board of directors and 
deciding upon certain conditions, and the societies that are thus con- 
nected with the State receive the title of “‘State-recognized.” 

The rules according to which the subsidy of the State is determined 
are rather complicated. They are based on an average yearly contribu- 
tion from each member, to which is added a part of the expense for 
professional help, treatment in the hospitals, dental treatment, etc. 
These expenses are of course not so great per person for the insurance 
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societies as they would be for private persons, since the insurance 
societies have obtained reduced rates from doctors, ete., in return for 
bringing them a very large clientéle and guaranteeing the payment of 
all fees. 

Doubtless all these reforms are excellent and important. But the 
most important of all is the fact that the basic principle of the system of 
State support, that of helping people to help themselves, has stood the 
test in the finest possible way. Sickness insurance societies have multi- 
plied rapidly. Today practically all people of the working class in 
Denmark are members of these societies, although no hand has been 
lifted to force the less farseeing and orderly elements to take this 
precaution. Due to a number of capable and energetic spokesmen, the 
poorer people are everywhere on a friendly footing with the societies 
and realize that they are an important and useful aid in the struggle for 
existence. Every young man of the working classes considers it his 
plain duty to belong to a Sickness Insurance Society just as he joins the 
union of his trade and fulfils the obligations connected with his work. 

This splendid result reflects great credit on the insurance societies 
as well as on the lower and middle classes of the population that have 
founded the societies and given them weight and importance. 

The following statistics will reveal the extent of the movement: At 
the beginning of 1929 the 1,645 State-recognized Sickness Insurance 
Societies in Denmark comprised 1,558,331 members with moderate in- 
comes (below a certain limit). The total capital of the societies 
amounted to about 41,000,000 kroner. The membership dues of the 
previous year amounted to about 29,000,000 kroner, to which the State 
had added about 14,000,000 kroner. Some years ago, when the largest 
society, Fremtiden, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, it had a 
membership of 76,000 persons, which has now increased to more than 
100,000. In the year of its anniversary it took in about 2,000,000 kroner 
in dues and received a subsidy of 1,100,000 kroner from the State. It 
paid about 1,300,000 kroner in daily rates to 7,284 sick men and 10,531 
sick women, covering respectively 228,150 and 451,518 days of illness. 
Its bills amounted to 942,000 kroner for professional services, 342,000 
kroner for medicine, and 218,000 kroner to hospitals. 

For many years the Sickness Insurance Societies have thus saved the 
families of the Danish workers from want during the illness of the 
providers. But their greatest significance lies in their educational influ- 
ence. They have taught their members to respect the laws of hygiene 
and to call help promptly when signs of illness appear. And they have 
taught the difficult art of administration to many tradesmen and work- 
ers who have been given positions in the management of the societies. 
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Through these positions many have been trained to fulfil more respon- 
sible duties within their own fields of work, in their political parties, and 
in the government of their country. 

Danish statesmen are fully justified in feeling that other countries 
may learn much from the organization, management, and achievement 
of the Danish Sickness Insurance Societies. 





(Juestion 
By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


E who has loved the hills— 

Oh, scent of northland fir 

Cold with the mountain dew 
When dawn-sweet hill-winds stir!— 


He who has loved the sea— 
Oh, tide that sings and slips 
Out of the shore’s embrace 

T'o welcome tall white ships!— 


He shall find on star-swe pt heights 
A beauty and a peace. 

He shall find in deep, blue paths 
Contentment and release. 


Lover of hills and sea— 

Here in this crowded place— 
Do the hill-winds cry to you? 
Does salt spray wet your face? 














North Kuropean Farmers Incorporated 


By Lupvie Norpstrom 


In 1927 Ludvig Nordstrém published the results of his investiga- 
tion of the lumber industry in northern Sweden, a region which he 
had formerly described in his vivid short stories and novels. The 
report, entitled “Greater Norrland,” advocated the fusion of all the 
industries having to do with the utilization of lumber into one colossal 
trust. This led to a request from representatives of the agricultural 
interests that he would make a similar investigation and report on 
the farming situation. With this in view, Mr. Nordstrém in the sum- 
mer of 1930 traveled through the length and breadth of Sweden by 
automobile. The resultant book created much discussion. In his article 
the author summarizes briefly his conclusions. 


Y TRIP through Sweden lasted from May 21 to August 1; 

in all, nine weeks. I visited every province with the exception 

of Hiarjedalen and Oland, talked with hundreds of farmers, 
landowners, and small holders, and committed their statements to writ- 
ing. During the entire trip I received valuable aid from the governors 
of provinces and from the provincial agricultural societies. Usually the 
secretary or, if he was hindered, one of the technical experts of the local 
society would be my guide. 

It was very soon apparent that the one great desire which prevailed 
everywhere was for a thorough economic reorganization of the entire 
field of agriculture, a reorganization that should include production as 
also distribution and consumption, and should take a form somewhat 
similar to that of trusts in the domain of industry. 

Before I enter into the details of such a project it is proper to discuss 
why the desire is so prevalent. The situation has, of course, become acute 
with the present agricultural crisis, but the causes are of much earlier 
origin. During the last three decades Swedish farming has been in the 
throes of a transition from the time-honored system of home consump- 
tion and bartering of farm products to that of buying and selling for 
money. The transition has been brought about in part by the increasing 
inability of Swedish towns and manufacturing centers to feed them- 
selves, which has led to a growing demand for the products of the 
farms, and in part by the increasing export of Swedish agricultural 
products to foreign countries, especially England. These two phe- 
nomena have made more and more of the Swedish farms regular pur- 
veyors for permanent markets and have thus brought farming within 
the domain of business. It has become a species of agricultural 
manufacturing. 

Long before the agricultural crisis made its appearance, the farms 
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were thus in process of being industrialized, but they lacked all indus- 
trial organization, and suffered from the general confusion. 'They were 
still being directed by the agricultural societies of the separate prov- 
inces. These societies had been formed with a view to giving instruction 
in the best methods of farming, but not with a view to conducting the 
business affairs of the community, and they were therefore entirely 
lacking in central business organization. The consequences appeared in 
an unregulated competition, first in the local and then in the national 
markets and finally also in the international trade. It was a competition 
that could only work harm to all concerned. 

The fight was chiefly between the dairy societies on one side and the 
individual venders of milk and butter on the other, or, briefly stated, 
between organized and unorganized farmers. The confusion was such 
that within the same circle of consumption the price of milk would vary 
from a maximum of 27 Ore to a minimum of 9 Gre per liter. There was 
overlapping of deliveries, so that cream would be sold for instance from 
Uppland to Medelpad. Inferior goods from one part of the country 
would ruin the market of better products, as for instance when poor 
cheese from Viastergotland would undersell the high-grade cheese from 
Visterbotten. And, finally, there was a murderous competition on the 
English market where the producers of Sweden, Finland, Denmark, 
and Esthonia fought each other to the detriment of all. To this was 
added the competition of the margarine factories, two of the most im- 
portant factories in Sweden being controlled by the international 
margarine trust, which was constantly gaining territory. 

My investigations convinced me that these facts were uppermost in 
the minds of the farmers and dominated all aspects of the present Swed- 
ish and international agricultural problem. As the realities of the situa- 
tion became more and more clearly understood, the desire for the con- 
solidation of all Swedish agriculture into one single colossal business 
organization began to arise. 

The matter had already been formulated, though unfortunately in a 
very timid way, by the program of the Swedish National Agricultural 
Society which was published in the autumn of 1980. This called for a 
fusion of all the dairy interests in the country on lines similar to the 
already existing industrial combinations. 

I therefore took this program as my point of departure in describing 
the main currents of agriculture in present-day Sweden, and with the 
knowledge of actual conditions which I had gained during my research 
trip, I could give ample testimony that this suggestion for consolidation 
Was a direct expression of the opinions and desires of the great majority 
of intelligent farmers in the various parts of the country. 
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The program of consolidation as it had been outlined included pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption, all of which it was proposed to 
organize according to modern business principles. 

Firstly, in the matter of production stress was laid both on economy 
and on quality in such a way as to comply with the basic principle of 
economics, that of achieving the best possible results with the least pos- 
sible expenditure, while the highest standard should be maintained. 

Secondly, it was stipulated that the distribution should be handled by 
the great dairy combinations and the individual retail sellers should as 
far as possible be eliminated. 

Finally, with regard to consumption it was recommended that intel- 
ligent publicity work should be done to impress upon the buying public 
the high quality of Swedish farm products and thus stimulate the 
demand. 

This program, however, dealt only with the home market and left 
the problem of the export trade to its fate. Nor did it have anything to 
say about how the consolidation was to be brought about and where the 
capital for building up such an organization was to come from. 

With this omission the program was palpably lame and inadequate. 
Inasmuch as the tendency has been for the export market to fix the 
prices also in the home market, the two must be seen together as a whole. 
The farmers themselves clearly perceived this. I could therefore not 
rest satisfied with merely advocating that the proposal of the National 
Agricultural Society should be realized. On the contrary, I carried the 
principle out to its ultimate conclusion and presented a program ac- 
cording to which I believe the Swedish farmers can attain a strong 
position in the world market by seeking to unite all the agricultural 
interests of all the countries bordering the Baltic into one great North- 
European business organization, independent of the State; to handle 
all their export trade. 

As one strong argument for consolidation I urged on behalf of the 
Swedish farmers that they were being threatened by competition from 
an awakening East Europe. On the basis of this general aspect of the 
world situation in agriculture I drew the lesson that Swedish farming 
must be reorganized in such a manner that the disintegrating and 
economically unsound small farming must be transformed into farming 
on a large scale, the small farms being retained only in tracts of lesser 
importance from an agricultural viewpoint. This would entail the 
razing of a great many small barns, haylofts, and granaries; concen- 
tration in farming towns as in the more highly developed agricultural 
communities on the European continent; placing the direction of the 
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entire agricultural industry in the hands of business men, not farmers, 
and financing the whole undertaking by Swedish banks. 

This program, which was based on the wishes of the farmers, carried 
with it certain dangers. Not for the farmers themselves, but for the 
economic interests that found a profit in keeping the farmers disunited. 
One must expect a determined opposition from these interests, as also 
from the political economists who from the general trend of farming for 
the past hundred years have drawn the conclusion that small holdings 
must to the end of time be the only economically sound method of car- 
rying on farming. 

The press discussion precipitated by my book proved the correctness 
of the supposition that the fight would rage around the question of 
farming on a large or a small scale. The interests that are parasites on 
agriculture, the theorists who stood pat on the accepted theories of 
political economy, and the spokesmen of the agricultural societies, from 
. | their different viewpoints, all made violent attacks on the proposed plan 
, of reform, while the farmers themselves approved and applauded. But 

inasmuch as the egoistic interests dominated the press of the capital, 

: their opinions were circulated among the general public. The comment 
, of the practical farmers, on the other hand, were usually published in 
| local papers that could not have much influence on the general opinion. 





For this reason the plan was not accepted beyond the farming districts, 
where it is still eagerly discussed. 

| ee . 

The important result of the discussion has been to show the farmers 


that they all think substantially alike, and when the time is ripe this 
knowledge may bear fruit in united action along the lines which I have 
had the privilege of pointing out to the Swedish people and which I 
have here sketched in a preliminary way. 


Tuese Fertite Meapows Bounpep sy a Low Mounp Cover a Part or THE Otp Heprry 


A Visit to a Viking City 


By AuMaA Luise O1Lson 


VIKING CITY is rising out of the dust of oblivion and obscur- 
itv. Hedeby, once the southwestern outpost of the Swedish 
realm, is now being excavated, and the secrets that are being 

wrested from the soil by pick and shovel and measuring rod will furnish 
an important aid in the attempts of archeologists and antiquarians to 
reconstruct that era of brave adventuring, of international trading 
contacts. Already the work has revealed that this “lost city,” situated 
on what is now German territory by the Gulf of Slien beside Sleswig, 
just south of the present boundary of Denmark, was in the late ninth 
and early tenth centuries the largest center of the North, and its first 
international mart. 

No Snorre Sturluson, no Saxo Grammaticus, has recorded in trench 
ant prose the deeds of the Swedish adventurers, and far less is known 
of them than of their Norwegian and Danish contemporaries, although 
it was Rurik the Swede who in 862 laid the foundations of the Russian 
Empire, and for about two centuries Old Novgorod was really 4 
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Swedish trading center paying tribute to the mother country. It is 
thought that Hedeby may have been a colony of Birka, on Bjérké, the 
“island of birches” in Lake Malar, west of Stockholm. Birka was the 
scene of extensive archeological research more than a half century ago, 
and already the work at Hedeby, now in process, is substantiating the 
earlier theories that from Birka important trade routes led not only 
through Russia to Byzantine markets via the Black and Caspian seas 
but also one extremely important route from Birka via Hedeby to 
Dorestad (near Utrecht), which was the center of a lively Frisian 
commerce. 

Of the old Birka nothing remains. By the year 1000 Birka, like 
Hedeby, had disappeared from contemporary record. Birka’s position 
was usurped by Sigtuna, the ancient capital of Sweden, and Sigtuna in 
time was overshadowed by Stockholm, the swift-growing seaport to the 
south. All around Birka, 
on practically the whole 
island of Bjérké, finds of 
hundreds of Kufic, By- 
zantine, and Frankish 
coins testify to a far- 
reaching international 
commerce. Now the leaves 
of the silver birch, tinged 
a dazzling yellow by early 
autumn frosts, murmur an 
elegy over the “unknown 
soldiers” buried in the 
Birka “homelands” and 
adjoining fields. There 
are said to be some two 
thousand graves in all, the 
most extensive burial 
fields in the North. 


“What mad pursuit? 
What struggle to 
escape? 

What pipes and timbrels? 
What mad ecstasy?” 


It was here the gospel of Tue Carerut. UNCOVERING OF THE RUINS FOR PRELIMINARY 


ORIENTATION 


the White Christ was first 
introduced to ‘Sweden. 
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LicgHTerR AND Darker Suapes or Sor InpIcATE THREE LEVELS oF BUILDING 


The apostle Ansgar, Flemish by ancestry, came twice to supplant, 
more or less effectively, the old faith in the pagan gods, Odin, Frey, 
and Tor. Only fragments of his story, as linked with Birka, are 
known. 


“And little town, thy streets forevermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
W hy thou art desolate, can e’er return.” 


He came to Birka from Sleswig on a Frisian trading vessel. The first 
time, he was attacked by piratical bands. The second voyage consumed 
twenty days. 

Today the actual time required in transit from Birka to Hedeby is 
less than thirty-six hours. Now a modern network of lake steamer or 
motor boat from Bjérk6 to Stockholm, express train through southern 
Sweden, ferries and train through Denmark into Sleswig, serves your 
needs. As you cross the present southern boundary of Denmark and 
enter the province of Sleswig, memories of bitter conflicts over this 
much disputed territory are awakened. It is now German territory, but 
you cannot forget the old, the historical frontier. Just a few kilometers 
from Hedeby are the remains of the old embankment, Dannevirke. 





& FIT FO 4A FICZING City 


PrerHaps THE “Matin StreET” oF Orv Hepesy, Now Betne Brovent tro Licut 


This fortifying wall was once the southern boundary of Scandinavia. 
Dannevirke was probably begun by the powerful Danish king, God- 
fred, as a defense against the gigantic kingdom of Charlemagne, but 
the one name popularly identified with Dannevirke is that of Queen 
Thyra, wife of Gorm the Old, both of whom rest beneath the pagan 
burial mounds at Jelling, in central Jutland, site of the famous rune 
stones of which one bears the oldest known pictorial representation of 
Christ in the whole North. Dannevirke, the traditional frontier, is dear 
to the heart of every Dane. 

To reach Hedeby, you leave the train at the town of Sleswig. And 
then, if your sense of the picturesque triumphs over the impulse to hail 
the first taxieab in sight, you will wander down to the harbor, there to 
find a little boat with two white sails ready to carry you, in a near- 
Viking tradition of transportation, across the narrow arm of the Gulf 
of Slien to Hedeby on the shore opposite. Then you tramp along a 
winding road across undulating hillsides until you find yourself on an 
embankment, which connects with Dannevirke, and from beneath, 
within the semicircular fortifying earthworks, comes the first sight of 
the work of excavation. A deep trench suggests the course of what was 
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once the Main Street of Hedeby. As you draw nearer—the total en- 
closed area is about twenty-eight hectares—you hear the scraping of 
shovels as shallow layers of the soil in different shades of black and gray 
are being removed. In all work there is rhythm. Gratefully you add 
this to your remembered storehouse of sounds. As the soil is sifted 
rather than lifted by the shovels, the even tap, tap, tap, suggests the 
measured cadence of verse. You might be hearing—from a distance— 
an Icelandic bard reciting some epic of the Viking North. . . . 

Aided by slender and contradictory historical evidence derived from 
early travelers, rune stones, monks’ chronicles, you reconstruct in 
popular version a vague picture of this vanished past. It was probably 
Sleswig that developed first as an important transit port. From the 
southwest and west came boats carrying goods to be hauled overland 
at this narrow point to be bartered or sold to the merchants from the 
Baltic. Around the year 900 Hedeby is mentioned as the site of a Swed- 
ish ruler named Olof, who was succeeded by his two sons Gnupa and 
Gurd and by a grandson '‘Sigtrygg. One assumes that Hedeby, on the 
south shore, was a Swedish transit port, vying with the Frisian Sleswig, 
on the north shore, in trade rights and privileges. 

In reconstructing the early history of the North, one interesting 
source is the account of Arabian travelers. The best known is the four- 
teenth-century traveler Ibn Batuta, who was lured by glowing rumors 
of the lands of the midnight sun to set out toward northern Russia or 
Siberia to see their wonders with his own eyes. He came only as far as 
latitude 54° 54’, and there, good Moslem that he was, he reports merely 
that no sooner had he got through saying the prayers of sunset than he 
had to hasten to those of midnight, only to be overtaken by the dawn. 
Four centuries before his time another Arabian, Ibn Fadhlan, wit- 
nessed a Viking burial with the ceremony of burning on a ship at sea, 
and his description has become a classic. A contemporary and country- 
man of Ibn Fadhlan, At-Tartuschi, visited Hedeby. He reports a feast 
and a Viking sacrificial ceremony and comments with surprise on the 
independent position of women, who had the privilege of themselves 
dissolving the bonds of matrimony. Regarding trade customs, he has 
practically nothing to say. 

Attacks on this southwest outpost of the Swedish realm came first 
from the German king, Henry I, who conquered King Gnupa of 
Hedeby in 934. To this event Dr. Otto Scheel, director of the Kiel 
Museum (which, together with archeologists from Sleswig and from 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, are undertaking the present excava- 
tions), attaches great significance. Whatever conquest the German 
king made, is interpreted by him as the opening of a gateway, where- 
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with the North became permanently identified with the West of 
Europe, and not with the Slavic Kast along the routes leading to Con- 
stantinople. But the real resistance to a permanent Swedish colony 
‘ame from the Danes. With Gorm the Old comes the first suggestions 
of a united Denmark, with Dannevirke as its southern boundary, and 
with his son Harald Bluetooth the assurance that this united Denmark 
under him was a Christian realm, an assurance inscribed on one of the 
monumental Jelling rune stones. 

As for the actual finds at Hedeby, there is nothing spectacular to 
date. The first season of work has been brought to a close. When the 
preliminary orientation was begun, one of the first objects to be picked 
up was a little St. Luke symbol, evidence that some Christian journey- 
man had been here. Before the World War, excavations were started 
in these regions by German authorities whose chief objective was to 
assemble as many antiquities as possible, and the yield of rune stones, 
utensils and ornaments of stone, iron, and bronze was gratifying. The 
present plan is different. The desire now is to determine the extent and 
layout of one of the most important Viking towns of the North. But the 
actual finds, stored in some twenty-odd packing boxes, are also signifi- 
cant. There are spear heads, utensils of bone and iron and bronze, indi- 
cations of burning of bodies that suggest pagan burial, remnants of 
foundations of houses three deep that would indicate greater antiquity 
than has generally been accredited to Hedeby. 

The excavations are planned on a scope that will require a decade 
if not a full generation of years to complete. It is certain that they will 
supply a few missing pages of history. For Hedeby is the key to what 
can be learned today about the long trade route to Birka in the North, 
about the Frisian merchants who apparently were skilled both in com- 
merce and seamanship, about the Baltic and North Sea rovers who 
brought down honey and furs and skins and timber from the North to 
exchange them for wines and Frisian wares on the one hand and for the 
spices and brocades and shimmering silks and satins of Miklagaard, 
now Constantinople, on their other routes. 

For the Swedish realm of Viking days, Hedeby was a southwestern 
outpost. With Dannevirke, the powerful Danish fortification near by, 
it has survived in history as the gateway of the united Scandinavian 
world, a world so powerful that the mighty Charlemagne, when he was 
extending his kingdom, quite wisely refrained from attacking it. The 
story of Hedeby was primarily a story of trade. But trade blazed the 
way also for the cross. Over the Dorestad-Hedeby-Birka trail tramped 
also the pilgrims with the gospel that helped to ameliorate the Berserker 
rage which even a Charlemagne feared. 





A Rocky Coast In THE Faroe Istanps 


A Faroése Ballad-Dance 


By EK. M. Smiru-Damrrer 


IME, did you say? Time? Min Gud, there’s no time here! 
In Iceland we are in the world, but in these Faroés! ... I 
tell you, as a business man. . . .” 

The Reykjavik fish merchant proceeded to hold forth on a business 
man’s woes, an angry voice and little more among the shadows of 
Torshavn. As the Isles had recently gone dry, I could naturally not 
account for the fact that he seemed to be half seas over. In any case, 
my capacity for comprehending the Scandinavian tongues had, after 
long strain, gone into abeyance till breakfast time. The F'aroése, luckily, 
are linguists; there was usually enough English somewhere about to 
save the average situation; but this situation was past saving by mere 
words. 

Where there is no Time, one must expect Space to be equally way- 
ward. I had covered a lot of it, trying to find a defimte spot—and 
Torshavn is singularly lacking in definite spots. Its houses are pep- 
pered down on the rocky slopes surrounding a couple of harbors— 
harbors separated by a sinister reef which clutches in its jaws the 
skeleton of a wrecked ship. Behind and above all looms the waste- 
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mark, mist haunted, strewn with stones, where a Viking rising from his 
home would look upon an unchanged world. But, if waste-mark and 
wave belong to the Saga, the houses of Torshavn belong to Hans 
Christian Andersen. They are small, sometimes incredibly small, with 
a stone basement, an upper story of chocolate-brown logs set up on 
end, touches of fantasy about window and door, and gay unhygienic 
geraniums behind the panes of the best parlor. Each and every house 
has its own elfin physiognomy; and almost every roof bore, when I saw 
it, a flourishing crop of hay, shot through with dim colors of half- 
sleeping wild flowers. 

I don’t say there are no streets, but they are not the seething streets 
of “the world.” The sound in those streets is the silver sound of trick- 
ling burns, and the cosy garrulity of white ducks, which cross one’s path 
in processions, or sleep, heaped like snowdrifts, in the midst of the 
thoroughfare. The side streets are called staircase lanes, a term need- 
ing no explanation. (‘Torshavn boasts a motor-lorry—lI was taken to 
see it—but its activities have little more range than those of a buffalo 
ina zoo.) These streets begin, in a sense, and end, more or less, some- 
where else; Einstein could doubtless have found The Room, where the 
young people might, or might not, be going to dance, without twice 
going home to start all over again—without continually getting lost 
on the hillside, or involved among the intricacies of people’s back yards. 
But I am no Einstein. Only when the trolls were sick of misleading 
me did I find myself confronting The Room. 

The Room was dark and empty. The fish merchant was seated on the 
door-step. One or two lights still twinkled under the miniature hay- 
fields—fragile, unconquerable home-lights of the Viking breed, who 
wring their livelihood from wild crag and wilder wave, and sleep 
unafraid under the frown of those watching fells. Yet Torshavn was 
positively bland compared with places I had seen going round in the 
milk boat; here, an island like a cake cut in half, the cut side a sheer 
cliff two thousand feet high; there, a cake uncut, with an acrobatic 
pathway leading to a couple of farms, which farms, owing to a good 
old-fashioned family feud, have not been on speaking terms for three 
generations. I had seen landing-places accessible only by perilous 
leaps; foam spouting from the dark doors of the sea trolls; and one 
solitary beach, unchanged since the day when Sigmund Brestissén lay 
there spent, while his red kirtle, showing through the sea-tang, be- 
trayed him to his murderer. All this scenery is the weird, mathematical 
scenery of basalt, with its long lifts and abrupt breakings, its ranged 
columns, and hills like couchant lions, its haunting suggestion of archi- 
tecture raised by half-human hands—that basalt, which, cropping out 
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in Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags, adds its Far Northern witchery 
to the glamour of Edinburgh. 

Meanwhile, the timepieces of the far-away world were about to 
strike midnight—and the dance, so I had been told, would start about 
ten. Snailwise, or, rather, crabwise, reluctantly I began to go home. 
Then my heart gave a jump. The night was suddenly alive with foot- 
steps and voices, and a light had sprung up behind the window-panes 
of The Room! 

The fish merchant had introduced me, with embarrassing personal 
comments, had obliged, unasked, with a pas seul, and had been edged 
into a corner by certain grave elders, who acted as chaperons, and were 
talking politics and fish. I was interested in ballads? I wished to see a 
ballad dance? The young people might, or they might not. . . . The 
seniors were gravely polite, but my burning question remained un- 
answered. Groups of fine, upstanding young Valkyries and Vikings 
were dancing around us, each group gaily oblivious of the next; but 
I had not overcome Time and Space for the sake of Danish singing- 
games. Hospitable to a fault, and proud of their unique national cul- 
ture, the F'aroése yet do not show off for the benefit of casual tourists. 
A tourist whose looks displease them is not rudely entreated ; he merely 
dissolves into thin air. My visibility was apparently at vanishing point. 
For the second time that night, reluctantly I began to go home. 

Before I reached the door, however, I realized that a tune of dif- 
ferent quality was seeping into my consciousness ; the eerie folk-quality 
born of the “old, unhappy far-off things” which sing their way down 
the generations, and mutter like water-kelpies in the tides of the blood. 
A revolving circle of dancers had formed in one corner, a circle which 
broke continually, loosing hands to admit newcomers. ‘The haunting 
tune grew louder. The feet trampled like surf on a far-away skerry. 
The gayer songs, still persisting, grew shrill and trivial as the twitter- 
ing of landward birds within sound of the sea. Hands seized upon 
mine—elfin hands, surely, or hands of the dead—I was one of the 
circle, the magic circle, that moved sunwise, at a walking pace, with a 
rhythmic catch and halt when the right foot was brought up to, and 
paused by the left. Nothing could have seemed more simple, or less 
spectacular. Yet, even while I asked mentally: “Is this all?” some age- 
old communal instinct passed into my blood from my neighbors 
hands; I found myself involved in a threefold activity, satisfying alike 
to thought, feeling, and will. Unable to sing the words, straining to 
hear them, I was impelled, as best I could, to lift up my voice. The 
circle expanded, contracted, bent in on itself, assumed all manner of 
queer shapes, as it wound among the other groups, which all melted 
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hy degrees and were drawn into our company. Even the grave elders 
began circling with us to that singular rhythm, so monotonous, yet 
apable, as I soon found, of subtle dramatic variations. We quickened 
or slowed, we trod lightly or tramped hard; our arms were now raised, 
now lowered, as the great story we were singing took hold of our 
minds. Our very eyes seemed to bear their part, since the ballad, like 
all good narrative poetry, threw up a continual series of pictures: 


The Keisar sat on his high-seat 
In garments all of qold, 

And of all his chosen champions 
The foremost was Roland bold. 


Turpin, the brave Archbishop, 
Did there with Roland ride, 
Gerard, and doughty Rikin, 
With Osvald Jarl beside— 


The hoarse bass of the narrator rang out as though he too were rid- 
ing with Karlamagnus, and we trampled like war-horses as we bore 
up the Burden: 


Forth from Frankland did they ride, 
With jewelled saddles all; 

Loud did Roland wind his horn 

In Runtsival. 


We could see, as we sang, the ships’ lanterns glimmering jewel-wise 
in the harbor, where, long ago, some ship had sailed in, bringing this 
song of Southern knighthood to be reborn on the shores of Thule. The 
candles dimmed in The Room as the waning moon mixed its spectral 
glamour with the white night of the Far North. They say well who say 
there is no time in the Faroés. The fish merchant, now peacefully 
shoring, was the only one of us who belonged to “the world.” 
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Awarded first prize at the Norwegian-American Exhibition in Chicago, 1930 
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Ow THe Circus Grovunp 


By Christian S. Mid jo 


The artist, who is a Norwegian by birth, 
is professor in the College of Fine Artz at 
Cornell. He has painted many notable por- 


traits, some of which have heen repro- 
duced in the Review. This time we have 
chosen those of his works that wear a more 
romantic and poetic aspect. 





The Riddle of Vitamin C Solved 


N EPOCH-MAKING | discovery 
Avs in Sweden has been hailed as 
worthy of the Nobel Prize has been 
made by the twenty-eight-year-old Nor- 
wegian scientist, Ottar Rygh, who has 
succeeded in finding out the nature of 
Vitamin C, the antiscorbutic vitamin. The 
investigations were begun at the Univer- 
sity of Oslo and afterwards transferred to 
the laboratories of Nyegaard and Com- 
pany, where Rygh was assisted by his wife, 
Aagot Rygh, and by the chief chemist of 
the laboratories, Dr. Per Laland. The final 
investigations were completed at Uppsala 
University, where the three young Nor- 
wegians had the advice of eminent Swed- 
ish physiologists. 

The discovery that scurvy was due to a 
lack of Vitamin C was made in 1909 by 
the two Oslo professors, T. Frélich and 
the late Axel Holst. “As an old seafaring 
nation,” writes Th. N-E in Tidens Tegn, 
Oslo, “we know only too well what scurvy 
is. Not many decades ago this disease was 
one of the great terrors of deep-sea sail- 
ing. In its worst form it is marked by 
copious bleeding at the slightest bruise, 
sores on the gums with loosening and 
falling out of the teeth, brittleness of the 
bones which snap with the least strain, 
and finally death, unless fresh fruit and 
vegetables can be procured; sometimes 
even grass may be a sufficient remedy. 
In this acute form the disease occurs 
chiefly on polar expeditions and trapping 
expeditions in Arctic waters. It happens 
even in our day that one may enter a trap- 
pers’ hut and find the floor strewn with 
loose teeth and in the beds a row of 
corpses. 

“In recent years it has been proved that 
scurvy is a much more common disease 
than was formerly believed. Swedish 
scientists have stated that by far the 
greater portion of the population in Swe- 
den suffer from latent scurvy. Ohnell 


thinks that the Méniér complex of symp- 
toms, dizziness and nausea, is caused by 
a lack of Vitamin C. This light form of 
scurvy is also marked by mental depres- 
sion, weariness, and nervousness—typical 
spring symptoms. The power of resistance 
to infectious diseases is weakened, and it 
is probable that one may more easily fall 
a victim to tuberculosis, bronchitis, pneu- 
monia, and influenza. 

“Acute scurvy manifests itself in the 
falling out of the teeth, but even the 
lighter forms affect the teeth. The Swed- 
ish investigator, Dr. Gésta Westin, of the 
Dental Institute, in his comment on the 
recent discovery of Vitamin C, points out 
that when it becomes possible to produce 
this vitamin in pure form it will be a great 
aid in the investigation of diseases of the 
teeth; it will mean a great advance in the 
medical field of dental science and will 
again bring up the demand for full medi- 
cal training for dentists. It is now thought 
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RIDDLE OF 


Aacot Rycu 


that pyorrhea is caused by a lack of 
Vitamin C.” 

Svenska Dagbladet in Stockholm has 
interviewed several Swedish scientists, 
among them Dr. Harald Ohnell, who has 
himself made Vitamin C the subject of 
special research and who has followed Mr. 
Rygh’s work in Uppsala. He says: “If 
we can now, as seems probable, produce 
Vitamin C synthetically, it will mean a 
tremendous step forward. There are at 
present a great many cases of scurvy, 
often in a latent stage, and it would be of 
the most vital importance if we could give 
these patients Vitamin C in some easily 
assimilated form. Experience has shown 
that it is often difficult in the case of 
stomach and intestinal troubles to make 
the patients consume as large quantities 
of fruit and vegetables as the organism 
needs. If we could give the system Vitamin 
C in a readily available form this prob- 
lem would be solved.” 

* * * 


The first public exposition of the dis- 


VITAMIN 


C SOLVED 


covery was made by Mr. Rygh on De- 
cember 4 at a meeting of the Norwegian 
Academy of Sciences in Oslo, in the pres- 
ence of the King and a distinguished as- 
sembly of scholars. We quote from Tidens 
Tegn’s report of the lecture: 

““*Modern investigators in the field of 
dietetics have found that the living organ- 
ism, in addition to such necessary food- 
stuffs as albumen, carbohydrates, fats, 
salts, and water, also needs certain other 
substances in order to develop normally. 
These supplementary substances, known 
as vitamins, are needed in very small 
quantities, but any organism that is wholly 
deprived of them will sicken and die. If 
the system receives only a few millionths 
of a gram of these substances it will con- 
tinue to live and function.’ 

“The speaker went on to tell about his 
experiments with Vitamin C. It had been 
an alluring problem to try to isolate this 
substance in fruit and vegetables and thus 
find a remedy against scurvy. It had, 
however, been difficult. Vitamin C was an 
exceedingly volatile substance which in 
high temperatures disappeared in an unbe- 
lievably short time. It existed only in very 
small quantities. Interest in the problem 
had increased in recent years after it had 
been found that many people suffered 
from latent scurvy which was due to the 
lack of Vitamin C; and the task of trying 
to find its chemical composition and pro- 
ducing it in pure form had been taken up 
again. After giving a survey of what had 
been done by earlier research workers, the 
speaker went on to describe his own ex- 
periments. 

“As a point of departure orange juice 
was selected, this being one of the strong- 
est antiscorbutics. The juice was pressed 
out, centrifugalized, and steamed into a 
vacuum with low temperature. The oil 
was removed by shaking with pure ether. 
After this treatment the orange juice was 
clear as water. It no longer contained any 
extractible substances. Now soda was 
added until it showed a very weak alkaline 
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reaction perceptible by the litmus test. 
Then it was again subjected to treatment 
with ether, which was afterwards removed 
by steaming. What remained was a yellow 
oil containing some needle-shaped crys- 
tals. The biological effect of the product 
was tried on guinea-pigs and proved to 
be strongly antiscorbutic. 

“Encouraged by this result, the process 
was carried out on a larger scale. It was 
seen that unripe oranges when treated in 
this manner gave a much larger amount 
of crystals. They were purified in the 
same manner and subjected to chemical 
tests, and it was found that they contained 
narcotine, a substance previously known. 
Later investigation proved that the narco- 
tine disappeared when the oranges had 
been stored for some time. The narcotine 
was the substance from which Vitamin C 
was produced in the plant, but narcotine 
itself did not possess any antiscorbutic 
effects, said the speaker. 

“Mr. Rygh then went on to describe 
how he treated narcotine with ultra-violet 
rays and how he afterwards tried the 
preparation on guinea-pigs, with the re- 
sult that the animals which had been given 
narcotine had scurvy in a severe form, but 
those which had been given narcotine 
treated with violet rays were free from 
the disease. 

“While carrying on his experiments in 
Uppsala Mr. Rygh had studied the prog- 
ress of scurvy in animals by means of 
x-ray photography. It was seen that if the 


dose of narcotine treated with violet rays 
was increased beyond five or ten milli- 
grams, the overdose produced some 
strange phenomena which appeared as 
slight bleeding—a fact which showed that 
too much of Vitamin C might be injurious 
to the system. 

“Even before the expedient of the 
ultra-violet ray had been found, the 
speaker said, he had already been able to 
change narcotine into an active antiscor- 
butic substance by chemical means. With 
regard to the medical significance of this 
substance, as, for instance, its use in the 
treatment of diseases of the teeth which 
are thought to be caused by latent scurvy, 
the speaker did not want to express an 
opinion. In the final summary of his lec- 
ture he said that narcotine must be re- 
gardedas the preliminary stage of Vitamin 
C, and in the ripening of the fruit the 
narcotine underwent a chemical change by 
which it was transformed into Vitamin C.’ 

x * # 

Ottar Rygh is a native of Stavanger, 
son of the editor, L. Rygh, in that city, 
and nephew of the well known Norwegian 
American editor, A. N. Rygg. He studied 
at Kongsgaard Gymnasium and even as 
a boy won a premium for an essay in 
chemistry. At home he had the attic fitted 
up as a laboratory. After taking his ar- 
tium he studied at the University of Oslo, 
where he took the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1929. He then spent some time 
studying at Gottingen. 
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HE LAST six or seven years have 
shown a tremendous change in the 
importance attached to American 

literature by Swedish critics. Not mere 
curiosity but a sincere interest dictates 
the reviews of American literary produc- 
tion, and many of our best pens devote 
column after column to interpreting the 
works of the men and women who today 
constitute the increasing army of writers 
on the other side of the water. 

Nor is it without a certain surprise our 
critics note so many serious and elabo- 
rate books coming from the United 
States, of which the mistaken impression 
has generally obtained that the only liter- 
ary productions were crime novels and 
magazine stories with happy endings. 
When in December 1930 the Nobel Prize 
was awarded to Sinciarr Lewis, the 
choice did not wake a unanimous echo in 
America; strong voices of disapproval 
were heard. Moreover, Lewis’s attack on 
the American Academy of Literature—in 
his Stockholm speech—was considered 
altogether out of place and, as was to be 
expected, offended his countrymen. 

The writer of these notes had the priv- 
ilege of being present at this much dis- 
puted lecture. The impression was unde- 
niably rather jarring, and at the same 
time the situation bordered on the bizarre. 
To see Sinclair Lewis standing on the 
platform in the solemn hall of this most 
academical European Institute, where the 
members gather for their historical meet- 
ings and celebrations, scourging the Lit- 
erary Academy of his own country, was a 
curious sight; and when, in spite of all, 
his humor forced the solemn Eighteen to 
smile against their will, it was amusing 
but in a rather painful way. It is true that 
his lecture did not assault the younger, 
Strongly vital and promising literature 


American Books and Swedish Critics 


By E.Len LuNpDBERG NyBLom 





of today, but there is a good old saying: 
“There is a place for everything,’ and 
certainly this was not the appropriate 
place for displaying personal literary 
views. 

Leaving this incident, we may say that 
Sinclair Lewis has been gaining ground 
in Sweden ever since the publication of 
Main Street. This book, devoid of the 
slightest poetic tinge, this matter-of-fact, 
sharply outlined story of a small town 
in the Middle West, was appreciated by 
a large contingent of the public. It may 
have been in part because many Swedes 
in the outskirts of our own country have 
lived, and live, in surroundings some- 
what analogous to those of Main Street; 
and people always like to recognize them- 
selves, their thoughts and experiences, in 
literature. Fredrik Bédk, the well known 
critic, a member of the Swedish Academy, 
characterized Main Street in a long article 
in Svenska Dagbladet as follows: 

“With Main Street Sinclair Lewis won 
his first great battle. The book acquires 
its peculiar character chiefly because of 
the determined energy with which the 
author depicts all the typical manifesta- 
tions of the place he describes. But what 
are then these essential features? First 
of all, its unbearable ugliness and lack of 
style; then its inhabitants, crude utili- 
tarians without a shade of refinement. But 
why then is this American small town 
worse than any other small town in any 
other part of the world? Sinclair Lewis 
does not answer this question, and he does 
not even seem to have pondered it very 
deeply. Sinclair Lewis seems to share 
Mencken’s opinion that American culture 
lacks radicalism. But would it not be bet- 
ter to say that it lacks conservatism? 
Would it be less rootless if it accepted 
the dernier cri from Europe and all its 
new fashions?” 
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B6o6k draws several parallels between 
Main Street and Scandinavian novels 
treating the same subject, and finds sev- 
eral points of similarity. 

“With Babbitt Sinclair Lewis has ar- 
rived at a new point of view,” writes the 
same critic. “It is a social novel, just as 
The Job and Main Street, but on a still 
larger scale, though it has no evident 
polemic purpose. Sinclair Lewis has con- 
centrated on the task of describing Bab- 
bitt as thoroughly as possible, and for the 
first time the author has given a free rein 
to his humor. With an absolutely amazing 
virtuosity he lets Babbitt develop before 
us the qualities of his sanguine individ- 
uality. In Babbitt Sinclair Lewis has put 
aside theories and tendencies and giver 
plastic form to the modern American men- 
tality, without mercy, but without ani- 
mosity.” 

It would be just to add that this “Amer- 
ican mentality” appears with Babbitt in 
a type of the most uncouth average Amer- 
ican man, and that even if there are to be 
found thousands of the same specimen in 
the United States, there exist hundreds 
of thousands of quite another “mentality” 
far above and very unlike Babbitt’s, but 
just as truly American as his. In Sweden 
we have the very same type en miniature, 
though he is still waiting for his literary 
monument. His pet name is Medelson 
(Middle-son), and he is the model for a 
true Swedish Babbitt. Maybe he is the 
expression of a special side of the “Swed- 
ish mentality,” but also Sweden happily 
produces scores of men of an entirely 
different type, yet quite as genuinely 
Swedish as this Medelson. 

Our famous poet, the late Erik Axel 
Karlfeldt, who was permanent Secretary 
of the Swedish Academy, said in his 
speech when the prize was awarded to 
Sinclair Lewis: “Babbitt is naive, and a 
believer who owns up to his faith. At bot- 
tom there is nothing wrong with the man, 
so festively refreshing that he almost 


serves as a recommendation for American 


snap and vitality. . . . It is a triumph 
for his art, a triumph almost unique in 
literature, that he has been able to make 
his Babbitt an almost lovable individual.” 

Of Arrowsmith Karlfeldt remarks that, 
“it is a work of more serious nature. The 
book contains a rich gallery of medical 
types. It is full of admirable learning, 
which is certified by experts as accurate. 
Though master of light-winged words, 
Lewis is least of all superficial when it 
comes to the foundations of his art. His 
study of detail is always careful and 
thorough.” Karlfeldt also speaks of the 
“full-flavored somber satire” of Elmer 
Gantry, “which,” he remarks, “has a 
devastating effect.”’ 

Sinclair Lewis’s latest book Dodsworth 
has been very differently reviewed by 
different critics. Some find it long and 
dull; others admire it as a masterpiece. 
Karlfeldt’s finishing words on it might 
be worth quoting: “Dodsworth thinks of 
many things, honestly and without preju- 
dice. One of his observations is that the 
very soil of Europe has something of 
olden times which America, the land of 
restless record hunters, lacks. But Amer 
ica is the land of youth and daring experi- 
ments, and when Dodsworth returns to 
it, we understand that the heart of 
Sinclair Lewis follows him.” 

In my opinion Dodsworth, with its sim- 
ple plot, is an extraordinarily human and 
attractive variation of the theme: Amer- 
ica contra Europe and vice versa. If any 
one of the heroes in Sinclair Lewis's 
books is lovable it is Dodsworth. 

* * 

Tueopore Dreiser, his life and work, 
have been treated in a number of profound 
articles. Beginning with Dawn, Carl Av 
gust Bolander in Dagens Nyheter ends his 
long review with these words: “Through 
his massive gray prose there runs, like 4 
lyric refrain, a song of praise to Life. 
Sometimes it has a certain flavor of the 


lightness of the last century, especially 
when Dreiser tries to be philosophical, 
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but there is also to be found something of 
a younger school of writing, with its 
disdain of idols, its pagan hymn to the 
great, beautiful, wild, and chaotic world.” 

Among the interesting articles on 
Dreiser, I would like to select the résumé 
which ‘Torsten Fogelquist (recently 
chosen one of the Eighteen of the Swed- 
ish Academy) writes on An American 
T'ragedy: “As for Dreiser, one would be 
tempted to call him not cold as marble, 
but cold as iron, as steel, as a machine; 
his description of life generally debouches 
into the theme of how Nature’s chemical 
and mechanical processes must grind to 
dust men’s hopes, longings, dreams, in- 
stinects, and desires. This way of reflec- 
tion is to him as to all the ‘naturalists’ 
synonymous with objectivity; but is not 
this objectivity a trifle puerile and second 
hand, after all that we in Europe have 
experienced of these theories which have 
given Dreiser his artistic position and 
fame? No, it is the honest, quiet, natural, 
and human voice of a man who—some- 
times even low-toned and gentle—seeks 
for a place to be heard in the jungle with 
its roar and in the human factory with 
its shrieking machines. It is this voice 
that inspires one’s confidence, and this 
confidence is both human and artistic. 
‘Gray are all the theories,’ both the bio- 
chemical and others; ‘only the golden 
tree of life is green.’ And this tree grows 
out of Dreiser’s works. It is not always 
either golden or green, often quite the 
contrary, gray under a clouded sky, but 
it is a living tree and a world tree with 
roots reaching deep down into human 
tragedy and comedy.” 

Another strong author and critic, Anna 
Lenah Elgstrém, who has written an in- 
teresting book on Mencken, devotes sev- 
eral articles to Dreiser. Among other 
things she says, after a long and very 
searching review of Sister Carrie: “On 
such a light foundation no tragedy could 
be built, but Sister Carrie is a tragedy. 
Dreiser has never written anything but 


‘American Tragedies, the tragedy of 
emptiness and insatiability. Carrie is a 
sphinx without a secret, a lazy, superfi- 
cial American Lorelei, weaving her mystic 


spell in wider and wider circles. It makes 
one feel almost uncanny. So paltry is 
power, so void the hearts that get en- 
tangled by it; it seems as if Dreiser with- 
out direct words would persuade us that 
just so he sees life. A tragedy not alto- 
gether American.” 

Another critic speaks of An American 
Tragedy as “one of the greatest things 
produced in present day literature in the 
English language.” 

* * * 

Epe@ar Ler Masrers’s Spoon River An- 
thology was translated into Swedish by 
the Finland poet, Bertel Gripenberg. In 
Sweden as everywhere it has made people 
sit up and take notice; either they have 
read it in English or in the Swedish trans- 
lation. The astonishing strength and 
grandeur of this unusually original poem, 
the individuality in its manner of presen- 
tation must produce a thrill, a sense of 
standing before an absolutely new per- 
sonality revealed in a work of new and 
impressive form. It therefore justly 
aroused the most intense interest among 
our best critics, and many are the careful 
studies of this rare work of genius. 

Anders Osterling, one of our best 
known poets and literary critics, says in 
his article on Spoon River Anthology: 
“The poetic epitaph has old ancestry. 
Many of the Greek anthology’s most ad- 
mired epigrams are found on the graves. 
In all eras there have existed these poets 
of the silent tumulus, but it was reserved 
for a modern American poet to revive 
this elegiac style in such a manner that it 
appeals to a whole world with new power. 
The idea is simple enough, but the way 
of treating it is grand in its tragic real- 
ism. If Masters were an ordinary poet of 
the anemic sentimental type, the scheme 
would very soon become unbearable and 
the whole work would be degraded into a 
painful show, but Masters is a substan- 
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tive author, made of the stuff that en- 
dures. The secrets of Spoon River are 
linked in his grasp with a critical view of 
American life as a whole, and he knows 
this life through and through. Masters is 
a truth-teller with ethical salt, and even 
tolerance on his lips has a peculiarly hard 
ring. One must admire the power of var- 
iation, the assurance with which the voice 
rises from lower to higher regions, and 
the dramatic intensity. Lee Masters al- 
lows the loftiest expressions of strength, 
harmony, and beneficence to rise from the 
oldest graves, from the venerable pioneers 
of the young America. From the grave of 
Anne Rutledge, Lincoln’s young love, 
American idealism sings its most splendid 
Credo. In this sublime poem it seems as if 
the prophetic fire of Whitman were sud- 
denly flaming through the pessimistic poet 
of Spoon River. ... Even if Spoon 
River were Lee Masters’s only contribu- 
tion, it weighs, no doubt, sufficiently in 
itself alone. It is one of the most original 
works of that America, which now, with 
concentrated energy, forges its way into 
world literature.” 
* * * 

But it is not only the men authors who 
begin to be known, read, and appreciated 
in the Swedish book market. America has 
a large phalanx of women writers who 
have met sympathy and understanding 
over here. Names such as Edith Wharton, 
Edna Ferber, Willa Cather, Fanny Hurst 
are no longer foreign to the Swedish 
public. 

Epna Ferser’s Show Boat has won 
ground everywhere. One of the critics in 
Dagens Nyheter begins his article by say- 
ing: “Swedish authors must envy the un- 
explored richnesses of nature which 
America with its vast extent puts at the 
disposal of its writers. Edna Ferber 
herself seems to have something of the 
abundance of the Southern States even in 
her style. She allows the story to skip 
back and forth without discipline or re- 
straint. The flow of her images and adjec- 
tives is like a breathless gallop, but at the 


same time, in this very flow of words lies 
a suggestion of the swarming life which 
she describes.” 

Gwen, a known signature among our 
women critics, writes about Show Boat: 
“To Edna Ferber the most important réle 
of woman is as representative of the race, 
as a link in the endless chain of mothers 
and daughters. Everything in this book is 
verdant with a generous joy and charm.” 

While agreeing with the beautiful ut- 
terances on Edna Ferber’s Show Boat, 
I take this occasion to express my admira- 
tion for another work of Edna Ferber’s 
rich production, So Big. In the Swedish 
translation it has had considerably less 
vogue than Show Boat. Of course it has 
nothing of the many-faceted radiant spell 
of the latter, but the simple, almost mon- 
otonous novel is full of splendid and vital 
pictures from the long, everyday struggle 
out in a nature whose wide vistas and 
impressive beauty are shown in a way so 
palpable that we see and feel it. The story 
is told with so much sincere love and 
sensitive comprehension, so throbbing 
with heart and true life, that it cannot 
help touching the reader, and it leaves an 
impression of wide horizons and human 
grandeur which does not fade away. 

Witria Catuer has a strong and ad- 
mirable talent. Her Song of the Lark and 
My Antonia are written by a woman who 
knows profoundly the things she speaks 
about and who has her subject and style 
well under control. There is seriousness 
and candor in her manner of telling. She 
has color and local atmosphere. Even 
though the Swedish translations of her 
books have until now reached only the 
“literary” public and been received with 
real understanding by only a few good 
critics, that does not diminish her claim 
to original and seriously artistic produc- 
tion. 

A book such as A Lost Lady, is, in my 
opinion, a jewel of a short novel; kept in 
a minute frame, but perfect in its way, 
with an atmosphere and with portraits s0 
filled with life and soul, its pregnant style 
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so personally sober and strong, that if one 
would be tempted to comparisons, it re- 
minds very much of some of Turgenev’s 
excellent novels, though not in any way 
as a copy, but as a quite individual work 
of art. 

One critic speaks of Willa Cather as 
“an aristocratic author, whose books al- 
ways possess something individual that 
fascinates and interests. Her mastery 
seems, however, to be confined within the 
smaller form. She is not quite a minia- 
turist, but more that than a battle painter. 
A Lost Lady, for instance, is an exquisite 
piece of art in its narrow proportions.” 
The same critic is more severe on The 
Professor’s House. He finds that all the 
personages in the book “lack real life, 
except the Professor himself.’ Neverthe- 
less he ends his article with these words: 
“But in spite of this lack one cannot with- 
hold from the author one’s admiration also 
for this work. It is anything but a com- 
mon book, and one reads it with an inter- 
est difficult to analyze.” 


Fanny Hurst is the capable artist, 
whose intelligence apprehends and deals 
with various subjects, and her books are 


many and 


varied; always carefully 
studied, alive and true, though her style 
does not possess the light touch or the 
artistic beauty of, for instance, Edna Fer- 
ber’s. A critic says about T'he Book on 
Rarick: “He (the poor boy who became 
a millionaire) is a solitary central figure, 
fixed in a panorama of New York, de- 
picted with artistic keenness and accu- 
racy. The pulse of the metropolis itself 
beats in these rapidly moving and frank 
chapters. The dialogue on certain occa- 
sions has something of the dizzy elasticity 
of the skyscraper’s own construction.” 
“It is not a book without a flaw,” says 
another, speaking of the same work. 
“There are bombastic touches, but the 
impulsive and unreserved tone and the 
technical verve are fascinating. It is writ- 


ten by a woman who has both brains and 
heart,” 
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Epirn Wuarrton is called by Anna 
Lenah Elgstrém “‘the doyenne of American 
literature.” In an article in Svenska Dag- 
bladet, she introduces her as a spiritual 
daughter of Henry James, and draws a 
parallel between Edith Wharton’s early 
life, her home, its surroundings, her edu- 
cation—a cultivated, idealistic, dignified 
world, deriving from Colonial ancestors— 
with the life of Henry James. 

But Edith Wharton, who is of a 
younger generation, has had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the rise of a complicated 
and powerful America, and that makes 
her works peculiarly interesting. “Her 
chief work is, no doubt Ethan Frome,” 
says Mrs. Elgstrém in her article, “a 
story from New England, a fine drawing 
in black and white of frostbound exis- 
tences from the Victorian epoch in this 
puritanic part of America. The back- 
ground of her own world she has given 
life in four little novels of rare and ex- 
quisite charm, called Old New York. Her 
book The House of Mirth is a very strong 
story with a great and profound feeling 
of compassion for the unhappy young girl 
who is the chief character of the book. It 
is a serious memento on the American 
woman, but in still stronger terms Edith 
Wharton depicts the destiny of another 
young woman, Undine Spragg in The 
Custom of the Country. She is the Ameri- 
can parasite woman in all her glory, living 
gorgeously on the custom of the country. 
And what is the custom of the country ?>— 
asks Edith Wharton—if not to spoil the 
women, and to consider it a matter of 
course that the American man lives and 
works only to lay the product of all his 
efforts at the feet of one single woman? 
Everybody who has been in America,” 
Mrs. Elgstrém continues, “can bear wit- 
ness that this is true, can testify to the 
extraordinary sex-accentuated position 
which the American woman occupies, 
like a sultana in a harem, even though 
the whole American society is her 
harem.” Speaking of Twilight Sleep by 
Edith Wharton, she regards Mrs. Man- 
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ford as an example of the “rich, optimis- 
tic, physically and mentally well trained 
American woman of the higher classes, 
who has taken up culture, as the expres- 
sive phrase is.”” Mrs. Elgstrém finds that 
“it is especially interesting because she 
becomes a synthetic portrait of the ten mil- 
lion club women in the States with their 
power to exercise censorship over any 
work of literature that would rouse them 
from the agreeable narcosis of luxury in 
which they live.” She also finds that Edith 
Wharton makes Mrs. Manford, ‘“‘still 
more terrifying by endowing her with so 
many living and human qualities.” 

But is not this a sign of the human at- 
titude of the author toward the human 
beings she describes? And is it a fault to 
discover good points even in people from 
whom one would not expect them? As for 
the monstrosity of a special American 
kind that Mrs. Elgstrém discovers in sev- 
eral of the characters depicted by Edith 
Wharton, another good critic, Nils Erd- 
man in Dagens Nyheter, declares in speak- 
ing about Hudson River Bracketed: “I 
won't say that the author’s picture was 
particularly edifying, but it was all the 
more instructive. The reflections it led to 
also concern Europe. I scarcely believe 
that we, after having read Twilight Sleep 
and Hudson River Bracketed ought to 
boast of the many and glorious advantages 
of our culture. . . . The society which 
Edith Wharton introduces us to in Hud- 
son River Bracketed, with her intimate 
knowledge and her courage, is neither 
better nor worse than any European so- 
ciety, and not unknown either in Paris or 
London, in Berlin or Rome, perhaps not 
even in Stockholm. Humbug, vainglory, 
egotism, and cruelty are just the same 
with us as in America. Europe does not 
lack, now less than ever, the American 
mentality which Edith Wharton shows us. 
This is just as universal as the contrary is 
an exception, but in America the brutal 
core of the character does not hide under 
the romantically sentimental and poetic 


veil that is woven by tradition in a family 
with ancestors.” 

This straightforward opposition to 
Mrs. Elgstrém’s severe verdict it might be 
fair to quote, because the too general judg- 
ment of reprobation against the Ameri- 
can woman which she expresses must 
seem unreasonable and unjust; even if 
her hard words chiefly hit the upper ten 
or mundane set. America is so immense 
that there is a place for every type. As to 
my own experience during my stay there, 
I received the impression that the real 
American woman—and there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of her—is of a quite 
different. caliber, widely above that ma- 
terialistic and vainglorious crowd. There 
are women who take up their modest or 
important task beside the man or the 
husband, and seriously, hopefully, with a 
cheerful, courageous heart, fulfil their 
duty; sacrificing themselves without any 
arriére pensée of material reward. And 
after all an author is, first of all, to be 
judged as an author; even if Edith Whar- 
ton’s books has a purpose, she is before 
everything an artist who is great enough 
to hide this purpose. One never “merkt 
die Absicht und wird verstimmt.” Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson uttered many years ago, 
when the Nobel Prize was awarded to 
him: “People speak of authors writing 
with a purpose. I would say to that: 
Every author, who sits down at his desk 
and begins to write, has a purpose, he 
simply couldn’t be without it. That is, an 
idea to proclaim, a goal to reach, a prob- 
lem to solve.” He was right. 

Mrs. Wharton’s splendid art, bubbling 
with life, brimful of living personages, 
vital and full of spirit, every character 
expressing something special without be- 
ing merely a type, is what makes her 
stand out in a quite personal light; not 
merely as a discriminating critic of her 
country and her countrymen but as an 
extremely cultivated, serious, strong, and 
just writer, an admirable type of the 
American woman. 
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AMERICAN BOOKS 


Evcene O’Nettx, particularly | his 
drama Strange Interlude, was the subject 
of a long and excellent analysis by Anders 
Osterling in Svenska Dagbladet. The re- 
view was written before the play was 
performed at the Dramatiska Teatern in 
Stockholm where it had a curious success. 
Here and there it was sharply criticized ; 
it was considered a crude production, ec- 
centric and perverse; also among many of 
the audience it was proclaimed an inde- 
cent, abnormal story which had very little 
raison d’étre. Nevertheless it enjoyed a 
surprisingly long life on the stage. I had 
the pleasure of seeing it played in New 
York by the excellent cast of the Theater 
Guild, and the characteristic, simple and 
pregnant manner in which the difficult task 
was solved by the admirable actors of 
that stage was, no doubt, superior to the 
performance in Stockholm; but even here 
it was strongly and seriously presented, 
and the strange, tragic play could not but 
provoke discussion. Anders Osterling con- 
firms its dramatic value, saying: 

“The fact that one reads this mon- 
strously long play with unfaltering in- 
terest is the best proof that Eugene 
O’Neill’s natural dramatic talent never 
abandons him, though he often abuses it. 
At bottom he is a naturalist, but he evi- 
dently feels his limitations and tries in 
every way to widen his horizon.” Speak- 
ing of O’Neill’s original trick of giving 
the actors two sets of repartees, Osterling 


AND 
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makes the remark that this method be- 
comes an illustration of the old paradox 
that language was given to conceal thought. 
“But the question is,’ he continues, 
“whether O'Neill has not troubled him- 
self too much. Every reader who is even 
slightly accustomed to deciphering psy- 
chological signs, can without difficulty fill 
in the intervals between the lines. A dis- 
play like this,’ he writes further, “must 
seem like a skeleton. But it must be ac- 
knowledged that this skeleton is furnished 
by O’Neill with both flesh and nerves. 
The brutality of the drama does not be- 
come less obvious because of its scientific 
flavor; we seem to assist at a dissection 
with surgical instruments. It is difficult to 
imagine a play more devoid of poetry. 
The breeze that is wafted over the last 
act is only an autumnal perfume, not suf- 
ficient to mitigate all the conclusions of the 
tragi-comedy, and scarcely intended to 
make amends for them. Strong and fas- 
cinating scenes are not lacking in O’ Neill’s 
drama; the form of the dialogue, curt, 
pithy, and vigorous, might be compared 
with Strindberg’s as to its electric qual- 
ity, and O’Neill, no doubt, counts Strind- 
berg among his teachers. The reason why, 
in spite of soul-stirring details, the play 
is incapable of growing to impressive pro- 
portions is not so much the matter of 
which it is created as a certain clumsy 
dogmatizing together with a remnant of 
undigested barbarism in the conception.” 


Cornelia’s Conditions 


By JOHANNES BUCHHOLTZ 


Translated by Liva S1sont Hanson 


NDERS BJORN was one of the 
A wie of the highway; in fact, to 

put it more plainly, he was of the 
sort that is generally called a tramp. 

One day in November he strode at a 
half-trot into the yard of the country 
estate Ostervold in Randers County. The 
owner, old Mr. Friis, was standing in the 
middle of the yard, leaning on a stout 
stick and with his dog at his heels. 

“Might I sleep here tonight?” said An- 
ders with a clumsy gesture toward the 
brim of his hat. 

Mr. Friis looked at him. He was by no 
means attractive-looking. Strands of 
matted hair hung down over his forehead ; 
coarse bristles stuck out wherever a beard 
is supposed to grow; there was tobacco 
juice around his mouth; his back was bent, 
and his legs were crooked. 

“No,” said Mr. Friis slowly, “we have 
no room left.” 

“All right,” said Anders Bjérn indif- 
ferently. He made another motion toward 
his hat, turned around, and trotted away, 
his wooden shoes clattering on the pave- 
ment. 

Something stirred in Mr. Friis. The 
weather was raw and foggy, and it would 
soon be dark, and on the next farm they 
would hardly give the tramp any heartier 
welcome. 

“Heigh, there—wait a minute! Go to 
the servants’ hall and get something to 
eat, if you are hungry!” called Mr. Friis 
after the man. 

“Thanks,” said Anders in the same in- 
different tone of voice, and changed his 
direction. 

The barn was full, and it would be 
tempting the Lord to let such a careless 
tramp sleep near those huge piles of 


straw and grain, thought Mr. I'riis as he 
was sitting at his supper. Now and then 
he listened for the clattering of the 
wooden shoes that were to take Anders 
out into the dark. The rain was beating 
against the windows. Mr. Friis began to 
long for his bed. He had better make sure 
that the man had gone, before it grew too 
late. He pulled his hat down on his head, 
took his stick, and went across the yard 
to the servants’ quarters. Sure enough, the 
tramp was sitting in the hall, pottering 
with something in the dim light. 

“Did you get something to eat?’ asked 
Mr. Friis. 

“Sure—thanks for the food.” 

“What are you doing there?” 

“It’s my left shoe,” said Anders casu- 
ally and held it up for inspection. It was 
split lengthwise, besides having a big hole 
at the toe. He was winding a piece of rusty 
iron wire around the fragments. 

“Hm,” said Mr. Friis. “You can sleep in 
the cow barn tonight, but you must hand 
your matches over to me first.” 

“T ain’t got any. You can search me,” 
said Anders, rising. 

Mr. Friis began a thorough examination 
from the trousers pockets to the breast 
pocket of the shirt. This was no child’s 
play. He tapped and pinched the man in 
front and in back—no, there were no 
matches to be found. 

“All right,” he said at last. 

Anders Bjérn sat down and began 
working at his wooden shoe again, while 
the squire stood beside him, meditating. 
Never in his whole life had he felt such 
muscles. 

“Do you want a job?” he asked. 

“Sure I want a job.” 

“We are threshing. If you care to carry 
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CORNELIA’S 


the bags from the machine, be ready to- 
morrow morning at six.” 

Anders nodded. Shortly after, he re- 
tired to the hayloft over the cow barn. 

Next morning he began to carry the full 
bags from the threshing machine up the 
ladders to the third loft. The manager did 
not like to have tramps on the farm, so he 
gave Anders the work that was usually 
shared by two or three men, with the in- 
tention of making him quit before noon. 
And it looked as if he would gain his end. 
Anders stumbled in his rickety shoes and 
once he fell backward from the fifth step 
of the ladder with a bag on his back. But 
suddenly he discovered where the trouble 
lay: it was the iron wire of his left wooden 
shoe that caught in the steps. With one 
kick he freed himself of his heavy foot- 
gear so that it hit the wall with a thump. 
Thus relieved, he changed his gait. 
Neither at Ostervold nor anywhere else 
in the world had such a thing ever been 
seen before. With three fingers the stoop- 
ing, bow-legged man heaved the bag on 
his back, whereupon he ran up the three 
ladders as if the bag were a balloon that 
pulled him upward. Every third minute 
he stood before the threshing-machine 
which could hardly keep up with him. He 
neither perspired nor panted. He merely 
ran along on his shapeless, flat feet that 
looked like huge snails. 

Nielsen, the manager, wanted to see if 
the bags really landed in the third loft 
and not in the second. He ran after An- 
ders, but could hardly keep up with him, 
although Anders was running with a 
barrel of rye. 


’ 
The men shook their heads in silence. 


This was simply uncanny. The manager 
felt nettled at this display of strength 
which he took as a personal insult. 


The lunch and dinner pauses were made 
as short as possible. Anders ran and ran. 
The other men began to consider him 
crazy. They laughed when he rushed up 
the shaky ladder, and goaded him with 
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teasing remarks when he came crashing 
down through the trapdoor. Anders did 
not answer a word. He ran and ran. 

Old Mr. Friis came out in the yard 
many times in the course of the day, to 
watch the miracle. 

“Deuce of a fellow,” he said, knocking 
the pavement with his big stick. 

When the marks were counted up that 
evening, it was found that Anders alone 
had carried 275 barrels of rye up to the 
third loft! 

The manager slapped his shoulders ad- 
miringly, and the men gave him a dim 
hurrah; but Mr. Friis took a bill out of his 
pocketbook and handed it to Anders. 

“Would you like to stay here for the 
present?” he asked. 

“All right,” said Anders without show- 
ing much interest. 

But later, when he was sitting in the 
servants’ hall feeling of his swollen feet, 
he thought scornfully that it was neither 
Mr. Friis’ five-krone bill nor any other of 
the day’s happenings that made him stay. 
It was solely the fact that he had caught 
a glimpse of Cornelia last night, when she 
crossed the yard with a lantern in her 
hand. Evidently she was one of the milk- 
maids here. He had figured out at once 
that if he did a good piece of work, they 
would ask him to stay, and he had been 
right. 


II 


He bought a pair of fairly new wooden 
shoes of the overseer, and started in quest 
of Cornelia. She had gone to bed, and 
unfortunately was lying nearest to the 
wall, so that their conversation could not 
be carried on with the desired freedom 
or intimacy. The girl who had the outer 
place in the bed was Swedish and had a 
conspicuously firm jaw. 

“So you are working here?” said An- 
ders Bjorn. 

“Tea.” 

“T asked for you at Konradsgave, but 
they didn’t know your address.” 
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“Were you at Konradsgave?” 

“Yes—for one night.” 

“So you are still running round as a 
tramp?” 

“Y e-es,” said Anders in a low voice. 

There was a pause. Anders breathed 
deeply once or twice. Here was Cornelia 
with her beautiful face—how would he 
ever get to be on good terms with her? 

“But I am going to stay here now,” he 
added. 

“You'd better.” 

“Mr. Friis gave me five kroner for to- 
day, besides my wages.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

Anders listened intently for any trace 
of esteem in Cornelia’s voice. It seemed 
to him that it was there. And wasn't it 
significant, too, that she had said: “You 
had better stay”? 

The Swedish girl was drowsing— 
wouldn’t it do to come to the point now? 

“I suppose you know why I came 
here,” said Anders, fingering the feather- 
bed in his distress. 


The Swedish girl was immediately 
wide awake. Cornelia did not answer at 


once. 

“TI came to ask if you'd be my girl. I 
have been all over the country to find 
you. 

“Have you?” 

“Won't you say ‘Yes’?” shouted Anders, 
regardless of the other girl. 

“I want to go to sleep now. I have to 
begin milking at three,” said Cornelia. 

“Won't you say “Yes’?”’ 

“I don’t think the conditions are ful- 
filled,” said Cornelia, awkwardly solemn. 
After a pause she added: “When I knew 
you before, you drank and caroused. I'll 
have to see how you behave now. I won't 
stand for one drop!” 

With these words she turned towards 
the wall as quickly as a squirrel, thereby 
nearly pushing the Swedish girl out. 

But Anders Bjérn shuffled over to the 
men’s lodgings, well pleased with the re- 
sult of his call. 


Iil 


Cornelia was named after a countess on 
whose estate her father had been a day- 
laborer. She felt quite aristocratic on ac- 
count of her rare name that was so su- 
perior to all these Trinas, Marens, and 
Mettes. 

When anyone took liberties with her, 
she would say briefly: “My name is Cor- 
nelia, I’d have you know,” and would deal 
the offender a cuff on the ear. 

But the current nickname of “milking- 
countess” for the dairy girls found favor 
with her. 

“Milking-countess?”’ she would say. 
“Well, yes—I got my name from a 
countess !” 

Wherever she was, the young men 
flocked around her, but she was decidedly 
offish. All of a sudden the countess within 
her would rise to the surface, and she 
would plant her fist between the eyes of 
the offending person. 

Cornelia was far from beautiful in the 
ordinary sense of this word. She was 
short and fat and had large feet. But her 
eyes could flash in an interesting way. 
And after all—if Anders and the other 
men pronounced her beautiful, the matter 
was settled. 


IV 


Nielsen, the manager, still had a grudge 
against the former tramp, and gave him 
team Number 13 to drive. This was the 
poorest team on the farm and consisted of 
two lazy and vicious horses. But Anders 
knew how to discipline them. Usually he 
made them tremble merely by shouting 
something at them in his loud and grating 
voice. But one day, when the nigh horse 
had kicked at him, he pulled it over on 
the lea and threw it with his bare fists. He 
grabbed its ear with one hand and its nose 
with the other, gave one of its front pas 
terns a well aimed kick—and there it lay 
in the grass. 

Anders would have been a fine worker 
if he hadn’t had attacks of stubbornness. 
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They would come over him suddenly and 
apparently without any reason. He would 
then fling away anything that he might 
happen to be carrying, and lean against 
a wall or a tree, his head bent. At those 
times it was not advisable for any of the 
men to approach him. They would send 
for old Mr. Friis, who had his own way 
of dispelling the gloom. He would praise 
Anders to the skies. 

“What would we do without you?” he 
would say. “You are the strongest man I 
ever met. Wasn't it 280 bags of rye you 
carried up to the loft the first day you 
were here?” 

“Only 275,” said Anders brokenly. 

“Well, then 275—that’s enough to scare 
aman out of his wits. And up to the third 
loft!—You couldn’t drive a few loads of 
turnips home for me, could you? None of 
the others know how to treat team 13.” 

“Yes—I am on my way for them now,” 
said Anders. Whereupon old Mr. Friis 
nodded and went away calmly with his 
stick and his dog. 

Of course there was one more who knew 
how to treat Anders: Cornelia could have 
thrown him into a pool and used him as 
a stepping-stone if she had been so 
minded. But she wasn’t. She was as cold 
as a fish towards Anders. The two primi- 
tive young people knew no shadings in 
their sentiments and language. He would 
ask her to be his wife, and she would in- 
variably answer that she did not think 
the conditions had yet been fulfilled. 

The only thing that made Anders keep 
up his courage was probably that Cor- 
nelia showed herself, if possible, still 
haughtier towards the other men. 


V 


The winter passed and spring came. Al- 
though Anders had not obtained the 
vaguest promise from his beloved, he was 
full of confidence and joy. The sun itself 
seemed encouraging, shining so warmly 
over all these crawling, earth-bound crea- 
tures. The men were hauling manure to 
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the fields. Once, when Anders had to wait 
for his turn at the dungheap, he took the 
occasion to cut an ancient mark in the 
framework of the stable with his knife. 
He had learned it from the other tramps, 
and it meant: This is a good place. 

He stood there for a few minutes, stoop- 
ing and looking at his work. Then he 
nodded approvingly 
wagon again. 


and climbed his 

Just then there arose a strange noise 
from the gable end of the barn—a noise 
of shouts, oaths, and smacks, to the steady 
accompaniment of a queer, ominous growl- 
ing. The horses pricked up their ears, but 
the stolid men stayed where they were, 
waiting for further developments. 

Then old Mr. Friis came running round 
the corner, bareheaded and white as a 
sheet. 

“The bull is after Severin,’ he cried 
pantingly. “Take a wagon-pole or what- 
ever you have, and come!” 

Severin was a young agricultural stu- 
dent, a mere boy, with blue eyes and corn- 
colored hair. In some way or other—no 
one knew how—the old bull, Hercules, 
had gotten loose and had driven Severin 
into a corner by the horse path. It was 
playing with him as the cat plays with a 
mouse, but without the cat’s frolic at the 
sport. This was an evil game. Severin was 
standing with his back to the barn and his 
arms and hand stretched out as if he 
wanted to cling to the wall with suckers. 
His frightened blue eyes were staring at 
the bull and he was sniffing and gasping 
like a child dreaming about the bogey. 
Two or three times he had tried to slip 
away, but the bull had been quicker than 
he, and each time it had advanced a couple 
of steps towards the corner in which he 
was to be crushed. Its perpetual growling 
sounded like a stream of oaths and curses. 
When the manager and the two men came 
running, there was only about a yard be- 
tween the bull and the boy. 

“Hurry, hurry,” cried Mr. Friis plain- 
tively and urgently. 
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But what were they to do? They stood 
there like three dull slaves, without any 
initiative. 

Old Mr. Friis had an inspiration. 

“Can’t you tackle it, Anders? You are 
the strongest man here; can’t you save 
that boy, Anders? I’d give anything in 
the world if—” 

Anders advanced as if driven by an un- 
seen power. The bull seemed to under- 
stand that its evil game was in danger of 
being disturbed, and turned its head to 
see who was coming. Instantly Severin 
rushed along the wall to slip by. But the 
bull thought: “First this one, then the 
other.” It tossed its head, ran its right 
horn into Severin, balanced him on it, and 
threw him back into the corner where he 
hit the wall with a thud. A bloody rag 
hung like a trophy from the tip of its 
horn. 

But now Anders faced the enemy. The 
stocky man suddenly seemed tiny com- 
pared with the monster. 

“What is that you are doing?” he ad- 
dressed the bull. “Do you want to kill 
people? Is that it?” 

Hercules tore up the dust with its hoofs 
and roared worse than ever. Its answer to 
his question was unmistakable. 

It lowered its horns and took its aim 
from below. But before the thrust came, 
Anders was at its side and had plunged 
his fist firmly into one of its nostrils. 

In the turmoil that followed, huge 
clouds of dust were raised so that nobody 
could see clearly what was happening. 
This was just as well, as it was no pleasant 
sight. Once Anders was seen on top of 
the bull’s horns, but he did not let go. 

Mr. Friis ran for his gun, but while he 
was away, Anders got the upper hand. 
Hercules panted for breath, and grew 
slack in the knees. Finally Anders got the 
beast into the corner where Severin had 
been before. There they stood, keeping 
each other at bay. 

“May I cut his throat?” asked Anders. 

The men answered that Mr. Friis 
wasn’t here— 


“T can’t hold him very long,” said An- 
ders. Mr. Friis came running with the gun. 

“For heaven’s sake, yes! Do whatever 
you can!” 

Anders jerked out his knife, and a sec- 
ond later Hercules sank to the ground, 
knocking the man over and flooding him 
with its blood. 

When Severin had been carried into the 
house, Mr. Friis brought forth a gold- 
capped bottle from which each of the men 
received a strong dram. But Anders had 
two and was highly praised. 

All day he stood in his dung-wagon in 
blissful dreams and in the evening he went 
to Cornelia with his usual question. It 
seemed to him that the events of the day 
must change her answer. He was right. 

Cornelia looked every inch the countess. 

“Now you can keep away from me and 
mine,” she said. “I told you that if you 
touched any kind of liquor, the conditions 
were not fulfilled. And here you go and 
drink two drams, and that with Severin 
lying on the stretcher with a broken hip. 
You know very well what I said. Out with 
you, you hog and guzzler! My name is 
Cornelia, I'd have you know!” 

Next morning the manager found An- 
ders’ wooden shoes in the window with 
the noses turned to the outside. That is 
an old vagabond mark meaning “I have 
gone.” 


VI 


Anders went to town to see his parents. 
He had not seen them for several years, s0 
they had things to tell each other. Anders 
told them about the 275 barrels of rye, but 
deemed it best not to mention the bull 
episode. His father nodded approvingly. 
He himself had nothing so glorious to re- 
port. One day Christian Contrary had 
pushed him into the gutter—that was the 
way when you got to be old and useless. 

Anders did not ask for the details of 
the story, but sat pondering all the after- 
noon. In the evening he went out to find 
Christian Contrary. 
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CORNELIA’S CONDITIONS 


For a long while he hunted in vain. It 
was market day and the streets were full 
of people. Anders was sorry that his med- 
itations had kept him indoors until after 
dark. Finally he came to an inn in the out- 
skirts of the town where there was a 
dance. He went from one window to an- 
other, looking in, and at last caught sight 
of Christian dancing with a gayly dressed 
lady. 

Anders went to the door and was about 
to enter when a man stopped him with the 
information that it cost 65 dre to get in 
and dance. 

“T don’t want to dance; I want to have 
a word with Christian Contrary,” 
Anders. 

However, the man at the door did not 
heed his explanation, but called for help. 
Thus it came about that Anders Bjorn had 
three men tugging at him when he ad- 
vanced towards the notorious bully known 
as Christian Contrary. The dance stopped. 
As usual, Anders spoke before he struck. 

“T hear that you can’t leave old people 
in peace in the streets. I don’t like that,” 
he said. Then he dealt Christian a blow 
that made both him and his lady topple 
over. The big fight was on. 

It is told that there were twelve men 
against Anders Bjorn but that he defeated 
them all. It was even to his advantage 
that there were so many, since they got 
in each other’s way. The fighters moved 
back and forth in a clump as if perform- 
ing some strange old-fashioned figure 
dance. Their arms and legs were swaying 
like the wings of a mill. Bottles crashed 
against foreheads. Finally the clump 
pressed against a door and tumbled out. 

Two policemen arrived and began to 
separate the combatants. The core of the 
cluster was found to consist of Anders 
and Christian Contrary, and the police 
let them alone, for it looked as if Chris- 
tian was receiving the thrashing that no 
one had yet been able to give him. 

When Christian lay still, the police 


said 
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stepped in to lay hands on him and An- 
ders, but Anders managed to tear himself 
loose and escape. There were tracks of 
blood after him, but no one followed. 

The fourth finger of Anders’s right 
hand had been bitten off and some of the 
ligaments of his left hand had been torn. 
His mother bandaged him and wanted him 
to go to bed, but Anders was afraid of the 
police and disappeared next morning in a 
fishing-smack, the owner of which was a 
schoolmate of his. 

He spent six weeks on the vessel, nurs- 
ing his wounds and helping a little with 
the nets as well as his hands would allow. 
Then they went into port, and he sneaked 
home to find out if the police were after 
him. His parents said No, but there was 
a letter for him. The old people had read 
it, but they didn’t understand what it was 
all about, they said. 

Anders read as follows: 

“Good Friend: 

“That was not the meaning at all; I 
have never said that the conditions could 
not be fulfilled later. Friis says you are a 
fine worker. Severin says he can thank 
you for being only lame. Friis, he says 
that it is natural for a man to feel a bit 
faint and need something strong when he 
has to kill Hercules with a pocket-knife. 
That the conditions are now fulfilled and 
I am of your opinion the first of No- 
vember. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“Cornelia Kristensen 
“First dairy-maid at Ostervold.” 

Anders was not for a second in doubt 

as to the meaning of the letter. 


Anders and Cornelia are crofters on 
State land and seem quite like ordinary 
people. But the very soil stands in awe of 
Anders’s gigantic strength and yields him 
good crops. Cornelia is quick in word and 
deed. They have many children who are 
all named after the finest counts and 
countesses in the country. 
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U:S:A: 
{The two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of 
George Washington, occur- 

ing during the present year, is very likely 

to make the American people wholly na- 
tional-minded, even while partisan issues 
in the domain of domestic politics and 
events abroad are likewise the concern of 
the government. There should be no ques- 
tion but that the two major parties will be 
one in celebrating the Washington Bicen- 
tennial as an affair of the entire nation. 

Elaborate preparations for that purpose 

have been under way for eight years. 

These include the restoration of Washing- 

ton’s home in Wakefield, Virginia; the 

construction of a memorial highway from 

Mount Vernon to the national capital ; the 

creation of a Washington memorial park- 

way along the Potomac; and the publica- 
tion of the life of Washington in twenty- 
five volumes, besides an atlas showing the 
routes of the first President’s travels and 
his various homes. { Loyalty to the mem- 
orv of the Father of his Country, however, 
will not prevent the party organizations 
from taking advantage of every chance to 
land their candidates in the White House. 

Chicago has been selected as the place for 

the Republican National Convention next 

June. As yet little has been heard of any 

Republican as a possible opponent to 

President Hoover as his party’s choice for 

the nomination. As for the Democratic 

party, a drive is under way in Ohio to 
place the name of Newton D. Baker be- 
fore the convention. Speaker Garner of 
the House of Representatives is also men- 
tioned as a Democratic possibility. { In 
the meantime President Hoover’s eco- 
nomic program is being featured by the 
administration as a means to aid in over- 
coming the depression. In his special mes- 
sage to Congress, the President stressed 


the necessity of speedy action on the bills 
before that body. He enumerated eight 
measures as very essential and pleaded 
that there be no partisan action in the mat- 
ter. { As for any changes in the tariff, the 
Democratic Senate-House policy commit- 
tee agreed that the tariff commission 
should make recommendations to Con- 
gress instead of to the President for 
changes in duties. The committee looks to 
a lowering of duties as a result of the pro- 
posed international conference. {| The dis- 
armament conference meeting in Geneva 
during the present month is especially in- 
teresting from the American standpoint 
in that Dr. Mary Emma Woolley, presi- 
dent of Mount Holyoke College, is a mem- 
ber of the delegation. Miss Woolley not 
only appealed to the President as particu- 
larly well suited as a delegate to the con- 
ference as a long-time advocate of world 
peace, but her choice was a tribute to 
American women’s part in working for a 
better understanding between nations. 
Miss Woolley is strongly in favor of the 
United States becoming a member of the 
I.eague of Nations and has frequently ex- 
pressed herself publicly to that effect. 
{ The United States Treasury deficit at 
the end of 1931 is one of the problems that 
the Congress is considering, and various 
measures are pending to increase the coun- 
try’s revenues. The American public debt 
is now nearly eighteen billion dollars and 
the deficit on the first of the year amounted 
to $1,385,449,487. For the fiscal year the 
government issued $5,401,893,927 in va- 
rious forms of securities to raise money 
needed to meet operating expenses and re- 
tire maturing paper. A two-year emer 
gency tax program presented by Secretary 
of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon called 
for the raising of almost a billion dollars 


a year in new taxes. A vast new class of 
income taxpayers would be brought into 
the government field by lowering exemp 
tions to $1,000 and $2,500, for single and 
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married men respectively. {| A continuous 
construction program to bring the United 
States Navy up to the London Treaty 
strength within ten years is contained in 
a bill submitted to the House of Represen- 
tatives by Congressman Carl Vinson of 
Georgia. The ultimate cost would be 
$616,000,000. A total of 303,000 tons 
of auxiliary battleships is called for in 
the bill which Representative Vinson pre- 
pared in cooperation with Admiral Wil- 
liam V. Pratt, chief of naval operations, 
and members of the Navy General Board. 
The bill was also discussed with Charles 
l'rancis Adams, Secretary of the Navy, 
and is understood to have his support. 
{ Attorney-General William D. Mitchell 
has placed before Congress a program 
embodied in his annual report as essential 
to the better carrying out of existing laws, 
in order that criminals may be imprisoned 
more quickly after arrest and the innocent 
set free. The Attorney-General declared 
that “convictions lose their effect as a de- 
terrent on crime if months and years 
elapse after verdicts of guilty, during 
which the convicted remain at large pend- 
ing appeal.” {| Commemorating the sev- 
enty-fifth birthday of President Wilson, 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation had for 
its principal speaker Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, who as president of the foundation 
described the idealism that entitled Wil- 
son to a foremost place among American 
statesmen. Mr. Fosdick emphasized the 
late President’s peace work during the 
War, and the difficulties he encountered 
because of his desire of international co- 
operation. Among those attending the 
commemorative exercises were Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson and a distinguished 
company of close friends of Mr. Wilson. 
The Woodrow Wilson Foundation was 
established in 1921 with an endowment of 
$850,000 to carry on the program of the 
late President for international peace. 


{ Bernard M, Baruch, who was chairman 
of the War Industries Board and head of 
the section at Paris which drafted the 
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of the Versailles: 
Treaty, on his arrival from Europe’ de- 
clared that in his opinion the European 
nations 


economic provisions 


will not repudiate their war 
debts, but, he added, that when the pres- 
ent moratorium ended they should be. re- 
quested to tell just what they are doing as 
regards armament expenses. “We should 
ask them,” said Mr. Baruch, “how they 
can manage to spend so much on arma-~ 
ments and yet not pay us. The time has 
come to stop camouflaging about this war 
debt question, and get at the facts. If: 
Europe would really settle her. political 
differences, we could discuss the whole 
question in a new atmosphere.” 


NORWAY 


fiIn the presence of King 

Haakon, Crown Prince Olav, 

members of the Government 
and other notables, Professor Fredrik 
Stang, president of the Nobel Committee 
of the Norwegian Storthing, announced 
that the Peace Prize for 1931 had been 
awarded to Miss Jane Addams and Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, each receiving 
one-half of the amount. Dr. Halvdan 
Koht, professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Oslo and member of the Nobel 
Committee, addressed the distinguished 
audience, sketching the careers of the two 
prize winners. Professor Koht said that 
“the United States has now received more 
Nobel peace prizes than any other coun- 
try, and I think all agree that this is very 
natural. The United States is a world 
in itself, a vast area where peace is evident 
and where war is unthinkable. The United 
States is at the same time the biggest 
world power with greater influence on 
war and peace than any other nation. All 
who want peace instinctively turn their 
eyes towards the United States, hoping 
for help from her. It is true that the 
United States has at times pursued an 
imperialistic policy, a natural consequence 
of industrial capitalism, but the United 
States has also fostered the most vigorous 
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idealism in the world. The American peo- 
ple have an instinctive faith in the per- 
fectibility of man. An ideal is to an Amer- 
ican not a distant mirage, but a practical 
reality which it is his duty to put into 
life.” The prize winners, said Professor 
Koht, were two of the finest representa- 
tives of American idealism. They had both 
been active a whole lifetime in trying to 
raise the ideal of peace in their people and 
in the whole world. In Jane Addams trib- 
ute was paid to the work which women 
could do for the cause of peace and frater- 
nity between nations. Miss Addams did 
not speak much, but her quiet, kind- 
hearted personality created an atmos- 
phere of goodwill which instinctively 
called forth the best in all. For nearly 
twenty-five years Jane Addams had been 
a faithful spokesman of the idea of peace. 
Little by little, without any effort to 
cause sensation, she had gained a promi- 
nent place in the love and esteem of her 
people. She became the first woman of the 
land and nearly its first citizen. She did 
not always have public opinion with her, 
either at home or abroad, but she never 
surrendered. Faithfulness always gains 
respect, and in her faithfulness she was 
genuinely American. {| During his twenty- 
five years’ work for peace Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Professor Koht said, had 
shown almost matchless strength and in- 
defatigable energy. He was always ready 
to tackle a difficult task; always in high 
spirits ; nothing could kill his courage or 
wear out his strength, and he imparted 
his courage and strength to his collabo- 
rators. If any man could be called truly 
American, it was this great worker and 
leader. In 1907 Dr. Butler became presi- 
dent of the American section of the Fed- 
eration of International Conciliation, 
founded by the Frenchman Estournelles 
De Constant. In the speaker’s opinion no 
other peace organization had carried out 
such steady and far-reaching work for the 


idea of peace as this American Association 
under Dr. Butler’s leadership. With the 
practical sense of the typical American, 
he realized that the work must have a 
strong, financial basis, and he succeeded 
in interesting Andrew Carnegie in the 
work of the association to such an extent 
that Mr. Carnegie established his big 
Foundation for International Peace. As 
president of this foundation Dr. Butler 
had not been content with making 
speeches for peace but had initiated scien- 
tific research into many questions that 
might become dangerous to peace. When 
Aristide Briand in April 1927 had made 
his famous speech recommending that 
France and the United States should unite 
in outlawing war, the idea found no re- 
sponse in America till Dr. Butler took it 
up in the New York Times and roused 
public opinion for it. The award met with 
whole-hearted acclaim in the Norwegian 
press. 4] Crown Prince Olav, who recently 
was invited by the Norwegian American 
Olympic Committee to come to the United 
States and attend the Winter Olympics 
at Lake Placid as the guest of the Com- 
mittee, has declined the invitation for per- 
sonal reasons. {|Two large Norwegian 
banks, Bergens Privatbank and Den 
Norske Creditbank of Oslo, ran into finan- 
cial difficulties in December and were 
obliged to petition the Government fora 
moratorium. All payments have been tem- 
porarily postponed. It is, however, ex- 
pected that both banks will emerge from 
the crisis sound. New capital to the extent 
of 5,000,000 kroner has been raised for 
Bergens Privatbank. {| Great Britain is in- 
terested in getting milk from Norway. 
According to Norges Handels § Sjéfarts- 
tidende it is anticipated that Norwegian 


milk will be able to compete successfully 
with milk imported from the Continent, 
as it is of very high quality. About thirty 
thousand liters a day are required. 
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DENMARK 


{| With the passing of Dr. 

Edvard Brandes, brother of 

the late Georg Brandes, Den- 
mark not only loses one of its outstanding 
political figures, but one who also occu- 
pied an important position in the domain 
of belles-lettres. In recent years, Dr. 
Brandes was less active as a direct politi- 
cal leader, but this one-time Minister of 
Finance continued to contribute articles 
on politics almost up to the day of his 
death. Literature, fiction, and the drama 
held his interest to the exclusion of those 
more critical writings that characterized 
Georg Brandes’s lifework. Edvard Bran- 
des had reached the age of eighty-four 
years when he died, and people of every 
political allegiance paid tribute to his 
work as representing a phase of Danish 
activity which had played its part in the 
political and cultural progress of the 
country. Although the newspaper Politi- 
ken continued to be his mouthpiece as 
voicing the views of the Left party, Dr. 
Brandes did not at all times cleave to its 
policies. Frequently his expressions have 
seemed to lean toward the Conservative 
side. In 1906, at the age of sixty, he be- 
came a member of the Landsthing, and 
there he displayed abilities that marked 
him as a leader. His radical leanings found 
their early expression when with Hérup 
he established the Politiken in 1880, but 
they gradually became less pronounced, 
as the Social-Democratic party broke new 
paths with its advanced ideas. During the 
first Zahle régime in 1909, Dr. Brandes 
was the Minister of Finance, and he oc- 
cupied a similar post when Zahle again 
held the premiership from 1913 to 1920. 
‘Edvard Brandes’s literary activity in- 
cluded a number of plays that won con- 
siderable Denmark. His 
writings on the theater, especially, as con- 
tained in his two works, Danish Dramatic 
Art and Foreign Dramatic Art, are said 
by leading authorities to show him as a 
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keen observer and critic, his style lending 
itself with peculiar fitness to the subjects 
treated. He was fond, however, of classing 
himself as a “journalist,” and the journal- 
istic touch was seldom absent from what 
he wrote, whether it was editorials on the 
political questions of the day, or novels, 
or plays. However different avenues the 
two brothers chose for giving their un- 
questioned talents expression, it is hardly 
to be doubted that in any future mention of 
their lifework the names of Edvard and 
Georg Brandes will be linked in their in- 
fluence on Danish progress during the 
years of greatest intellectual expansion 
in the late nineteenth century. 4 It would 
be difficult to think of a choice more fitting 
than the selection of Professor Niels Bohr 
to occupy the Honor Residence, as pro- 
posed by the donors, the Carlsberg Fund, 
and unanimously agreed to by the Society 
of Sciences. Like his predecessor in that 
charming home, the late Professor Harald 
Héffding, Professor Bohr has won world- 
wide fame, but Bohr’s theories are of a 
more direct practical application through 
their influence as physical phenomena to 
be utilized in daily living. It is noticeable, 
however, that in accepting the great honor 
bestowed on him, Professor Bohr made it 
a point to speak of Professor Héffding as 
having influenced his entire career from 
the early days when the noted philosopher 
was a frequent visitor in the Bohr home. 
The reading and study of Héffding’s logic, 
his treatises on psychology and ethics, all 
that Héffding had written and lectured 
on, in the domain of the abstract, Profes- 
sor Bohr declared before the assembled 
scientists, he had utilized for himself in 
arriving at his atomic theory, and while 
experimenting as a physicist with the 
problems that had led to the results ob- 
tained. The new occupant of the Honor 
Residence also paid his tribute to Carl 
Jacobsen, whose munificence and interest 
in all that tended to advance science and 
art made him decree in his will that his 
magnificent mansion should go to the 
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Carlsberg Fund to be a home for that 
Danish citizen who, in the opinion of the 
Society of Science, had done most to de- 
serve this high honor. {| Hvidére, that 
charming summer home where the two 
daughters of Christian IX, Alexandra and 
Dagmar, spent much of their time, and 
where the former Empress of Russia lived 
in dignified seclusion until her death, is 
to be torn down to make way for an entire 
villa quarter. Hvidére will be missed as 
a landmark on the shore of the Oresund, 
where it stood as a reminder of a time 
when the chateau belonged in the domestic 
life of Danish royalty. The property was 
sold to Director Knud Kréyer in 1929 by 
the estates of Queen Alexandra and Em- 
press Dagmar. That same year it was 
bought by Jacob Koefod, who finally dis- 
posed of Hvidére to the well known archi- 
tect and builder, Skjét-Pedersen, who in- 
tends to construct villas for forty families 
on the grounds. It is the purpose of the 
architect to retain much of the style that 
made Hvidére a conspicuous example of 
the building art. The chateau was built in 
1872 by Legation Counsellor Fr. Chr. 
Brun. It was bought by the two daughters 
of King Christian in 1906 for their use as 
a summer residence when visiting their 
native land. {| With the new year many 
changes took place within the Danish dip- 
lomatic service. An important change is 
Count Eduard Reventlow’s leaving his 
post as director of the foreign depart- 
ment to assume charge of the legation 
at Stockholm. His place in the foreign 
department is to be taken by the Minister 
to France, Chamberlain Herman Anker 
Bernhoft. The Paris post goes to Markus 
Andreas Oldenburg, now Minister to Nor- 
way. Henrik Louis Hans Kauffmann, at 
present stationed in the Far East, where he 
is Danish Minister to Peking, Tokyo, and 
Bangkok, assumes the Norwegian post in 
May. Count Carl Moltke, who has repre- 
sented Denmark at Geneva, is to be suc- 
ceeded there by Erik Scavenius, former 
Minister to Stockholm, and twice a mem- 
ber of the Zahle cabinet. Count Moltke 
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has made a conspicuous success of his 
Geneva charge and represented his coun- 
try at many of the international gather- 
ings which took place in that city. 


r SWEDEN 


E ies, professor of oa 
; ics at Lund, as Primate of 
Sweden to succeed the late Archbishop 
Nathan Séderblom, was hailed with sat- 
isfaction by the press and by leading men 
of the laity and clergy. He was greeted as 
a learned and pious churchman who will 
do honor to his new post even if he lacks 
the many-sided brilliance of his predeces- 
sor. He will be the seventieth bishop of 
Uppsala and the sixty-second archbishop 
of Sweden. Being but fifty-one years old, 
he will also be the youngest of the pres- 
ent bishops. This friendly reception was 
all the more remarkable as he ranked 
third among the nominees, the others be- 
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ing Knut Westman and Tor Andrae, both 
professors at Uppsala, but not only did 
the Government have the legal right to 
choose any one of the three as of equal 
rank, but the precedent of Nathan Séder- 
blom, who was also the third nominee in 
1914, stood the Government in good stead. 
Furthermore, Professor Eidem had been 
nominated twice for bishop in other 
dioceses, and he also outranked the others 
in point of age. Dr. Eidem was born in 
Gothenburg, where his father was a busi- 
ness man. His mother comes of an old 
Norwegian family, Eidem, in Trond- 
heim. Most of his mature life has been 
spent as a student and teacher at the 
University of Lund, though he has twice 
lived in Uppsala, once as a temporary 
professor and again as a member of the 
Bible Revision Board, which brought out 
the new translation in 1917. It is said that 
Professor Eidem personally read proof of 
the entire text and translated most of the 
Apocrypha himself. He is also a popular 
if not “showy” preacher. As a scholar his 
work has been devoted chiefly to the 
teachings of St. Paul, and a new volume 
from his hand is expected shortly. In 
theology he is neither ultramodern nor 
traditional. Though he will in all likeli- 
hood be ordained as bishop next spring, 
his term will not begin until the end of 
1932. {| From the hand of King Gustaf 
three German scientists received the em- 
bossed diplomas of the Nobel Prize, 
checks for 173,206 kronor each, and the 
gold medals which accompany the awards. 
The Medicine Prize was given to Profes- 
sor Otto Warburg, of Berlin, who won 
it for his studies of the fermentation 
process involved in respiration, while 
the Chemistry Prize was divided between 
the two industrial chemists, Carl Bosch 
and Friedrich Bergius, for their practical 
work in making previous scientific discov- 
eries available to industry. The 1931 
Physics Prize was postponed until 1932. 
The Literature Prize was awarded post- 


humously to Dr, Erik Axel Karlfeldt, late 
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permanent secretary of the Swedish Acad- 
emy and considered one of the greatest 
poets ever born in Sweden. The ceremony 
took place in the Concert House, which 
was filled with a distinguished audience. 
The royal family was well represented, 
and there were many former Nobel Prize 
winners present. At the annual festival 
two new members of the Swedish Acad- 
emy were introduced. They were Dr. 
Torsten Fogelqvist, publicist and former 
newspaper editor, who succeeded the late 
Dr. Karlfeldt, and Birger Wedberg, a 
jurist and writer, who took the seat made 
empty by the death of Baron Carl Bildt, 
famous as an historian and archeologist. 
The memory of the late Dr. Séderblom 
was honored by Dr. Sven Hedin, cele- 
brated explorer and member of the Acad- 
emy. {1 “Buy Swedish-made goods,” is 
adopted as the slogan of the day in Swe- 
den, for it is chiefly by the voluntary re- 
striction of imports that the country hopes 
to improve the foreign trade balance and 
restore the international equilibrium of 
its currency. Internally the country is in 
a sound condition, and the unemployment 
situation is not seriously aggravated. In 
conservative circles there was a demand 
for the immediate increase of import 
duties, but Sweden has not made any in- 
creases since the War and the sitting Lib- 
eral Government is loath to abandon its 
traditional low-tariff policy. Almost every 
new restriction, it finds, will interfere with 
some export trade, and it is by an increase 
in world trade that Sweden hopes ulti- 
mately to improve its exchange, tempo- 
rarily weakened by the abandonment of 
the gold standard. Thus, when it was 
proposed to increase the rate on corn, the 
Government found that a step, 
though it might help Swedish agriculture, 
would at the same time interfere with the 
export of butter, eggs, and bacon. Simi- 
larly there was a campaign in the Swedish 
press against foreign fruit, chiefly apples 
and pears from the West coast of the 
United States, besides oranges from Spain 


such 
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and Italy, but the fact remains that the 
native fruit is inadequate to meet the need 
of the population for a varied diet. from 
a purely hygienic point of view, the au- 
thorities seem loath to interfere with this 
wholesome addition to the Swedish menu. 
The real drive against foreign-made 
goods affects chiefly luxuries. The Gov- 
ernment organ, Svenska Morgonbladet, 
hinted that there may be increased rates 
for de luxe automobiles, and another 
paper, Sydsvenska Dagbladet, asked why 
Sweden cannot make its own whisky. The 
jump in French rates against countries 
with weak currencies, which includes Swe- 
den, may also bring a retaliation in re- 
gard to French wines, of which the Swed- 
ish Liquor Monopoly is the heaviest single 
buyer in the world. The import of fine 
tobaccos, cigars, and cigarettes, likewise 
a government monopoly, may also be af- 
fected. {| The Swedish State Railways re- 
cently celebrated their seventy-fifth 
anniversary, and this birthday marks 
practically the end of railroad building in 
Sweden. Except for a few strategic links 
in the far north, and some minor lines in 
the south, built partly as emergency un- 
employment relief, there is no new con- 
struction going on and none contemplated. 
On the other hand, further electrification 
of existing lines is under way, and since 
Sweden has no coal but plenty of hydro- 
electric power, a gradual change from 
steam to electricity is likely. In spite of 
the depression and the competition of 
motor cars and buses, the Swedish State 
Railways, the country’s largest business 
enterprise, public or private, have man- 
aged to pay a fair rate of interest on the 
capital invested. {| Sixty thousand Swed- 
ish employees in the iron and mechanical 
workshop industries were assured of work 
in 1932, thanks to an agreement reached 
between their representatives and those of 
the employers. The Swedish government 
mediation committee brought about the 
truce. {| Despite the depression, Sweden 
will participate in the Chicago Fair in 
1933, though on a reduced scale. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Norwegians in Little America 


The chief radio telegrapher of Admiral 
Byrd’s South Pole expedition, Carl 0, 
Petersen, has written a book in Norwe- 
gian, Med Byrd og Balchen mod Syd- 
polen; Nordmennene i Little America 
(Gyldendal Norsk Forlag, 1931), in 
which he gives a graphic and highly read- 
able account of the expedition, with spe- 
cial mention of his countrymen’s partici- 
pation in it. Of the forty-two persons who 
wintered at Little America, five were Nor- 
wegians, among them Bernt Balchen of 
flying fame, and Martin Rénne, the vet- 
eran sailmaker of Amundsen’s polar ex- 
plorations. There were two members of 
the crew of the City of New York, and 
Norwegians also aided with the whaling 
ship, C. A. Larsen, which carried Admiral 
Byrd, the aviators, and flying machines 
south. 

The book contains a preface by Admiral 
Byrd, in which he gives unstinted praise 
to the Norwegians and Norway’s share in 
the enterprise. Excellent full-page photo- 
graphs illustrate the text. 


George Washington’s Bicentennial 
and Sweden 

A George Washington Bicentennial 
Committee of Sweden has been organized 
by Americans in that country, according 
to advice received by the United States 
George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission from John Ball Osborne, Ameri- 
can Consul General at Stockholm. The 
committee consists of representatives 
from the American Club, American Wo- 
men’s Club in Sweden, Swedish American 
Society, and the Sverige-Amerika Stif- 
telse. An inclusive program for the entire 
year is being planned by the committee. 

The famous portrait of George Wash- 
ington, painted from life by the Swedish 
artist, Adolph Wertmiiller, and now be- 
longing to the estate of the late Samuel T. 
Wagner, of Philadelphia, has been se 
cured for the National Historical Loan 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Exhibition sponsored by the Commission. 
The exhibition will be held in the United 
States National Museum and will open 
soon after the bicentennial celebration 
gets under way. 


The Augustana Historical Society 

Besides the Swedish American Histor- 
ical Society, the Norwegian American 
Historical Society, and the recently 
launched Danish American Historical So- 
ciety, there is yet another, the Augustana 
Historical Society, which has as its special 
purpose the collecting and preserving of 
church history, that of the Augustana 
Synod, especially, and of the Lutheran 
Church in general. The society was or- 
ganized in June 1930. 'The historical ma- 
terial which it gathers will go to the Denk- 
man Library of Augustana College, in 
Rock Island, Illinois, which already con- 
tains the valuable library of Swedish 
American history collected by Dr. E. 
Norelius. Members pay annual dues of 
$2.00. The treasurer is Dr. F. O. Hanson, 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois. 


A Swedish American Architect 
Wins a Prize 

A Swedish architect, G. 
Adolph Johnson, of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, has been awarded the first prize for 
his design for the State’s war memorial 
to be erected in the Back Bay fens in 
Boston. One hundred and three persons 
entered the competition, and of these five 
were given awards of $1,000 each. The 
final choice among these five was Mr. 
Johnson, to whom the first prize of $2,500 
was awarded. In addition he will receive 
an architect’s fee when the monument is 
erected, 


American 


Hamsun in a New Field 


Knut Hamsun’s latest literary work is 
a short story about children and animals, 
written for the 1932 edition of the annual 


calendar of the Norwegian National 
League for Animal Protection. It is of his 
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own children and their pet cows, chickens, 
dogs, cats, and other creatures that he 
writes in a most entertaining and humor- 
ous vein. The attractive illustrations for 
the text are by I. Mauritz-Hansen, and 
Astrid Hartmann is the editor of the cal- 
endar. 


Norwegian and Swedish in 
Minneapolis High Schools 

The Norwegian and Swedish languages 
and literatures have both been taught in 
the public schools of Minneapolis since 
long before the World War. The present 
enrolment in these classes in the city’s 
four high schools is as high as 851 pupils, 
which would seem to indicate that the in- 
terest in their forefathers’ culture is be- 
ing maintained by Scandinavian youth 
even in the third and fourth generations. 


The Danish Village in Maine 


A note about the Danish Village in 
Maine, which appeared in a recent number 
of the Review, has brought us a letter 
from Mr. Peter Holdensen, the designer 
of the project, with additional informa- 
tion concerning the village. We quote from 
his letter: 

“The village, called Den Danske Lands- 
by, is located in the township of Scar- 
boro, Maine, about eight miles from Port- 
land. It is built to represent a medieval 
Danish town of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. It has a typical Danish 
brick town hall, the first floor of which, a 
dining room which seats about three hun- 
dred persons, is decorated in real fresco of 
that period, and the ceiling and beams of 
which are of oak and decorated. This hall 
faces the town square, which has a foun- 
tain in the center copied in part from 
Roskilde, Denmark. Several streets radi- 
ate from the square. The town contains 
about one hundred houses, built in close 
formation and no two alike; they are built 
of brick, and the majority are stuccoed, on 
the exterior walls, in various textures. 
Some are of red brick also, and many of 
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half timber construction. The roofs are 
mostly of red tile, but some are of slate to 
give variety. All the houses have been 
antiqued to give the effect of great age, 
and old-fashioned iron lamp-posts light 
the streets. The sagging roofs, more or 
less crooked chimneys, windows and 
doors, stork nests, bird houses, little gar- 
dens, and quaint signs in Danish, make 
the village quite picturesque.” 


Danish Orchestra Conductor Here 

Among the distinguished guest conduc- 
tors of the Manhattan Symphony Orches- 
tra is Charles Lautrup of Copenhagen. 
He comes to America from Japan, for 
during the past five years he has been con- 
nected with the Tokyo Academy of Music, 
as conductor of the chorus and orchestra 
of that institution. In recognition of his 
great work in fostering and promoting 
Western music in Japan, the Emperor 
decorated him with the fifth class Order 
of the Rising Sun. This was a distinct 
honor in that it has been customary to 
confer decorations only when a term of 
twelve years has been reached. 

At his first appearance as conductor of 
the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, on 
December 6, at the Waldorf-Astoria, he 
presented Sinfonia Espansiva by the 
great Danish composer Carl Nielsen, who 
died last year. The Sinfonia with the vocal 
arrangement in the pastorale was ren- 
dered with great spirit and delighted the 
audience. 


Endowment for Luther College 

In connection with the seventieth anni- 
versary of Luther College, Decorah, 
Iowa, which was celebrated last October, 
a donation of $72,000, largely raised by 
the alumni, was made to the school’s en- 
dowment fund. Aside from this sum, a 
gift of $4,600 was presented by women 
interested in the college, through Mrs. 
R. O. Brandt, who acted as chairman of 
the committee in charge of collecting this 
special fund. 

At a meeting of the Alumni Association, 


President Oscar L. Olson presented a pro- 
posal that the college be made coeduca- 
tional. The plan had earlier been laid be- 
fore the Board of Trustees and been fa- 
vorably received by them, but opinion 
among the alumni was divided and the 
majority apparently were opposed to the 
change. A radical change in the curricu- 
lum went into effect at the beginning of 
this year. Originally intended as a pre- 
paratory school for divinity students, the 
college formerly had only the ancient 
classical course, but now has followed the 
modern trend by introducing a greater 
variety of courses and electives. 


A New Music Magazine for Children 

The Young Music Lover, a new chil- 
dren’s magazine devoted to music and the 
allied arts, made its initial bow last No- 
vember. It is edited by Madame Charlotte 
Lund, the well known singer, who has 
earlier and again this season shown her 
great interest in music for children by 
organizing the Charlotte Lund Opera 
Company, which gives a_ subscription 
series of operas for juveniles at the Town 
Hall. The Young Music Lover is inviting 
and varied as to contents, and many fine 
illustrations, good type and paper com- 
bine to give it an attractive appearance. 
The distinctive cover design was drawn 
by Johan Bull, the art editor of the mag- 
azine. 


New Scandinavian Association 

At the Roerich Museum on Riverside 
Drive, where a score of international soci- 
eties have their headquarters, a new or 
ganization has been formed with the name 
The Scandinavian Roerich Association. 
Its president is Madame Charlotte Lund, 
who on December 11 arranged a pleasant 
Evening of Scandinavian Music. Madame 
Lund herself sang Norwegian songs; 
Madame Marie Sundelius, Swedish, and 
Madame Ellen De Sadler, Danish. It was 
announced that the next entertainment 


would be an Ibsen play. 
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THE AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, 
by means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information 
ESTABLISHED BY NIELS POULSON, IN 1911 

Trustees: Henry Goddard Leach, President; Charles S. Haight, John A. Gade, William 
Hovgaard, Vice-Presidents; H. Esk. Moller, Treasurer; John G. Bergquist, E. A. Cappelen- 
Smith, James Creese, John D. Hage, Hamilton Holt, Edwin O. Holter, George N. Jeppson, 
William Witherle Lawrence, Hilmer Lundbeck, Frederick Lynch, Charles S. Peterson, Charles J. 
Rhoads, Frederic Schaefer, Hans Christian Sonne, George Vincent, Owen D. Young. 


Cooperating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Grevturegatan 16, Stockholm, 
*Archbishop Nathan Séderblom, President; J. S. Edstrém, A. R. Nordvall, and Kommerseradet 
Enstrém, Vice-Presidents; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; Viggo Carstensen, Secretary, Store Kongensgade 72, 
Copenhagen; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgate 1, Oslo; K. J. Hougen, 
Chairman; Arne Kildal, Secretary. 


Associates: All who are in sympathy with the aims of the Foundation are invited to become 


Associates. Regular Associates, paying $3.00 annually, receive the Review. Sustaining 
Associates, paying $10.00 annually, receive the Review and Ctrassics. Life Associates, paying 


$200.00 once for all, receive all publications. 


*Deceased. 


The Peace Prize 

The Committee of the 
Storthing which annually awards the 
Nobel Peace Prize, divided it this year 
between Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, and Jane 
Addams of Hull House, Chicago. Dr. 
Butler was the first president of the 
American-Seandinavian Society which 
was the predecessor of the Foundation, 
and in the autumn of 1908 he delivered a 
series of lectures under the auspices of 
the Society, at Scandinavian universities. 
While in Denmark he arranged for Pro- 
fessor Otto Jespersen to come to Colum- 
bia University for the year 1909-10. 


Norwegian 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Dr. Johannes Frimodt-Méller, Fellow 
of the Foundation from Denmark, arrived 
in San Francisco on the S.S. Tatsuta Maru 
on December 3. Dr. Frimodt-Miller is at- 
tached to the Danish Lutheran Mission in 
South India and will study American hos- 
pitals while in this country. 

Mr. Einar Nielsen, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Denmark, who has been at- 
tending the student course at the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company in 
New York, sailed for home on the S.S. 
Frederik VIII on December 9. 


Captain J. B. Amneus, Fellow of the 
TFoundation from Sweden, who has been 
studying American admiralty law, sailed 
for Sweden on the S.S. Hallaren of the 
Transatlantic Steamship Company on De- 
cember 3. 

Mr. Carl Georg Bech, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark and a son of 
the Danish Consul General in New York, 
who has been studying with the United 
States Forest Service for some months, 
sailed on the S.S. General Steuben on De- 
cember 3. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ragnar Woxen, Fellows 
of the Foundation from Sweden, who have 
been studying at the plant of the Norton 
Company in Worcester, Massachusetts, re- 
turned home on the M.S. Drottningholm 
on December 2. Mrs. Woxen is the first 
woman graduate engineer in Sweden. 


Former Fellows 

Bertil Ohlin, a former Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden and now profes- 
sor at the University of Stockholm, has 
recently published a book entitled The 
World Economic Depression. Professor 
Ohlin is a financial advisor to the League 
of Nations; he spent his fellowship year 
1922-23 at Harvard University. The 
World Economic Depression was first 
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prepared in English for the League of Na- 
tions, and has subsequently been trans- 
lated into other languages. 

Gustav Munthe, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Sweden in 1929-30 and director 
of the Réhsska Museum in Goteborg, has 
published an illustrated book on modern 
furniture which has been favorably re- 
viewed in the Swedish press. 

Professor A. A. Stomberg, whose new 
History of Sweden, published late in 1931 
by the Macmillan Company, has received 
much favorable comment, and in addi- 
tion fills a real need, was a Fellow of the 
Foundation to Sweden in 1915-16. Pro- 
fessor Stomberg studied Swedish history 
at Uppsala during that time and is now 
professor of Scandinavian literature at 
the University of Minnesota. 

Harry Behn, Fellow of the Foundation 
to Sweden in 1923, has recently published 
a volume of poems entitled Siesta. Mr. 
Behn, who is a Harvard graduate, studied 
literature in Sweden and is now a resident 
of Santa Fe. 


Recent Visitors at the Foundation 

Dr. Gunnar Horn, who was commander 
of the Norwegian sealer Bratvaag, which 
found the remains of the Andrée expedi- 
tion on White Island in the Arctic in the 
summer of 1930, is visiting America on a 
lecture tour under the management of the 
Pond Lecture Bureau. At his lecture on 
the discovery of the Andrée expedition re- 
mains before the New York Geographical 
Society, in the Engineering Societies 
Building, the auditorium was crowded to 
its fullest capacity. After lecturing in the 
Middle West he will return to New York 
to fill a lecture engagement at the Acad- 
emy of Music in Brooklyn on February 
lg 

Another recent visitor to the offices of 
the Foundation was Professor Sigurdur 














Dr. GuNNaAR Horn 


Nordal of Reykjavik, Iceland, who this 
year occupies the Norton visiting profes- 
sorship at Harvard University. Although 
required to give only six lectures, Pro- 
fessor Nordal has planned many more on 
the Icelandic sagas and literature. He will 
remain at Cambridge until the end of the 
college year. 


New York Chapter 

The monthly Club Night was held at 
the Hotel Plaza on January 8. The en- 
tertainment was in the form of special 
prize dances, while bridge tables were 
available for those who preferred cards. 
The hostesses of the evening were Mrs. 
H. C. Cronemeyer and Mrs, Ernst Ohnell. 


In Boston 

The American-Seandinavian Forum 
held its fourth annual Christmas party at 
Phillips Brooks House, Harvard Univer 
sity, on December 28. Consul Niels H. 
Larsen spoke on Denmark, Mrs. Barna- 
son on Iceland, and there was a program 


of Swedish and Norwegian music. 
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THE REVIEW AND 


The high cost of illness is one of the 
problems of modern life. Science has 
helped us to overcome many physical 
handicaps and conquer diseases formerly 
deemed incurable, but it has saddled us 
with expenses that are prohibitive. The 
spectacle of a family of moderate means 
losing the savings of a lifetime, and going 
into debt besides, as a consequence of ill- 
ness is all too common, and the fate of 
those who fail to seek aid because they 
cannot afford it is even sadder. The situa- 
tion has been analyzed in one of the Jnter- 
national Studies published by the Milbank 
Foundation in England. The author of this 
volume is Sir Arthur Newsholme, M.D. 
He claims that Denmark has come nearest 
toa solution, in that its excellent hospitals 
“are more readily available and more com- 
pletely utilized by the population” than 
in any other country outside Scandinavia. 
Denmark’s sickness insurance is said to be 
“unique, in that without the introduction 
of compulsion the majority of the Danish 
people are insured. Denmark’s sickness 
insurance deserves special attention also, 
in that it appears to work, as a rule, satis- 
factorily both to the insured and to the 
doctors.” On the strength of this authori- 
tative statement, we asked Sven Rogind, 
who has formerly contributed articles on 
Danish social legislation, to explain to 
readers of the Review just how the Dan- 
ish sickness insurance works. We believe 
America has something to learn from Den- 
mark, 

Just as the sickness insurance, though 
voluntary, has become almost universal, 
so in the domain of agriculture Denmark 
has managed to introduce system and 
efficiency while retaining freedom and 
flexibility. The activities of its coopera- 
tive societies have often been described in 


the Review. For some reason, perhaps due 
to the topography no less than the tem- 
perament of the three Scandinavian coun- 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


tries, the cooperative movement has never 
flourished to the same extent in Norway 
and Sweden. Norway has remained the 
land of individual achievement, and in 
Sweden the national genius for organiz- 
ing has found expression in the creation 
of great world-famous consolidations such 
as the Match Company and others. 
Ludvig Nordstrom now proposes that 
the principles of modern’ big business 
should be applied to the hitherto unor- 
ganized activities of farming and lumber- 
ing. He is originally a writer of fiction, 
and his short stories describing the life of 
the people in the Far North have been 
especially popular. In recent years even 
his fiction has laid stress on practical work 
and material progress—to an extent that 
has been sharply criticized by Swedish 
reviewers. His Petter Svensk is an eco- 
nomic history of Sweden in novel form. 
Alma Luise Olson has recently visited 
Hedeby, the Viking City, which she de- 
scribes. She is an American writer of 
Swedish descent and now living in Swe- 
den, where she devotes herself to corre- 
sponding from the Scandinavian countries 
to American newspapers and periodicals. 
. . . Ellen Lundberg Nyblom has just 
published a volume of memoirs which has 
been highly praised in Sweden. Many 
famous people, including some of the royal 
princes, gathered in her parents’ home in 
Uppsala, and she has a wide acquaintance 
with the celebrities of Sweden. She is now 
living in Stockholm. ... Johannes Buch- 
holtz won the first prize for Denmark in 
the big Scandinavian novel contest with 
his Susannah. . . . Catherine Parmen- 
ter is an American poet who has several 
the Review. ... 
E. M. Smith-Dampier is an English- 


woman who has published numerous fine 


times contributed to 


translations from Danish and Norwegian 


ballads. 
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SAGAS 
by Professor HALVDAN KOHT 


This book is based on a series of eight 
lectures delivered by Professor Koht be- 
fore the Lowell Institute in Boston last 
winter, while the author was exchange 
Professor of History at Harvard. 
While popular in nature, Professor 
Koht’s volume is based on wide scholar- 
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THE OLD NORSE SAGAS is a work 
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in the early literature of the North. 
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tained, fits in the daily diet for perfect bal- 
anced meals. It is crisp, delightful as well as 
wholesome. 

Packed in %xpound and 1-pound cartons 
and 7-pound cardboard boxes. 


Sole Agents 
B. WESTERGAARD & CO. 


359-36th STREET 





BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





TRADE NOTES 

Osto Trave Association Has Lone Recorp 

On the ninetieth anniversary of the Oslo Associa- 
tion of Trade many interesting facts were related 
about the long and valuable service of the associa- 
tion to the various commercial activities of the 
Norwegian capital. It was on November 12, 1841, 
that some representative citizens of what was then 
Christiania gathered in “Stadt Hamborg” to discuss 
the advisability of organizing more closely the dif- 
ferent branches of business. Then and there was 
organized the society, The Friends of Trade, whose 
object was “to work for greater mercantile knowl- 
edge among its members, and to meet and discuss 
matters bearing on the general welfare of the 
community.” In 1854 the name of the society was 
changed to Christiania Commercial Association, 
after it had combined with a similar society for the 
better education of young people entering business 
as their future vocation. Although the centennial of 
the association is still ten years in the future, 
efforts are already under way to make the anniver- 
sary an event to interest not only Oslo and Nor- 
way, but the whole of Scandinavia. 


Swepen’s Export Trapve In Many 
Brancues Tors Propuction 

Starting with the Falu Copper Mines of Central 
Sweden, the exports of Swedish raw and manufac- 
tured products show a constant increase. The pub- 
lication, A ffaérsvdrlden (the Business World) states 
that the leading industries export a large per- 
centage of their production. During some years, 
more than 95 per cent of the total industrial 


Rr. GEN. vON 3° 


lo Speed or Dot to Speed! 


Equally pleasant choice between the prestige 
of Lloyd Express, led by the fastest liners 
afloat; or the vivacity of Lloyd Cabin Liners 


ENGLAND*IRELAND*FRANCE*GERMAN! 


LLOYD OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHER! 


production within certain branches has been ev 
ported. In 1929, for instance, the Swedish produc 
tion of iron ore was 11,500,000 tons, of which 
10,900,000 tons were exported. Of rolling-mill prod- 
ucts, amounting in 1930 to some 200,000 tons 
150,000 tons were exported in the shape of finished 
products, such as machines. The average yeatll 
production of matches is about 50,000 tons, ani 
45,000 tons goes for export. The latest statistics o 
wood-pulp show a production of 1,800,000 tons of 
which 1,370,000 tons are exported. 


Danisu Construction ENGINEERS 
Busy 1x ENGLAND 


For the past four years two Danish engineets 
Jérgen Lots and Olaf Kier, have been engaged in 
important construction work in England. Among 
their recent enterprises are gas works in Stoke- 
Trent and in Moosley. The latter is said to be the 
first structures in England built entirely of iron 
concrete. This contract amounts to half a million 
kroner. In the near future the engineers will cor 
struct similar works in Oldham. 


Svatearp Coar ror Swepisu Strate RArLways 
The Store Norske Coal Company of Svalbard 
(Spitzbergen) has contracted with the Swedish 
State Railways for the delivery of between 10,007 
tons and 12,000 tons of coal, at a price of 148 
kroner a ton. A few years ago the Swedish railwajs 
purchased 6,000 tons of this Svalbard coal. , 
new order was secured in competition with Bes 
Durham coal. The annual output at the mines? 
Store Norske amount to about 210,000 tons. 


t 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 











DIRECT to 
NORWAY 


(Christiansand and Oslo) 
and 


DENMARK, 
(Copenhagen) 


Quick connections 
to 


SWEDEN, FINLAND, 
RUSSIA, Etc. 


 SEspEeEn * ~* 


From Copenhagen regular CITY HALL SQUARE 
Express Trains twice daily. in 


to Hamsure (10 hours) COPENHAGEN 
to Bertin (9% hours) INTERESTING CAPITAL OF DENMARK 
To Parts (27 hours) also called 


‘ “PARIS OF THE NORTH” 
also regular airplane passenger 


service 
SAILINGS 
1932 





From 7 From 
Copenhagen STEAMER New York 





Jan. 29... Frederik VIII ...Feb. 13 
Feb. 18... United States ...Mar. 5 
Mar. 4... Frederik VIII ...Mar. 19 
Mar. 22... United States ...Apr. 9 
Apr. 8... Frederik VIII ...Apr. 23 
Apr. 28... United States ...May 14 
May 13... Frederik VIII ...May 28 
June 2... United States ...June 18 
June 17 ... Frederik VIII ...July 2 
July 7... United States ...July 23 
July 29 ... Frederik VIII ...Aug. 13 





STEAMERS LEAVE at 11 a.m. N.Y. City Time 


LARGE, STEADY, COMFORTABLE Dock Foot of Sixth St., Hoboken, N.J. 


LINERS 


For reservations and information apply to our agents, or 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 


Chicago, Dr dim ine veces cp acres 130 N. LaSalle Street San Francisco 582 Market Street 
IN Re satel 123 S. Third Street Montienl, Canada: .ic..csccensss 969 St. Antoine Street 
og Oe eee 248 Washington Street WINNER SROs dcieeccscbscucwessees 461 Main Street 
Seattle, Wash. I< 


denen sAdhwsers 1402 Third Avenue Halifax, N.S. ...............-§1 Upper Water Street 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


“‘The American Route to Northern Europe’’ 
DIRECT PASSENGER-U. S. MAIL AND FREIGHT SERVICE 
New York to Copenhagen, Stockholm, Gdynia, Danzig, 


Helsingfors and Leningrad 


SAILINGS 


SS. CARPLAKA 
SS. ARGOSY 


One Class—Outside Rooms Only 


Excellent Cuisine—Courteous Service 


COPENHAGEN 

GDYNIA-DANZIG 

STOCKHOLM 
HELSINGFORS-LENINGRAD. 115.00 


PASSENGER RATES 
ONE WAY RD. TRIP 
$195.00 
195.00 
210.00 
220.00 


Send for our new descriptive booklet 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC. 


Managing Agents 


5 Broadway, New York City 


TIRES IA: och cshouskensexuseanct Bourse Bldg. 
SO EOD, i cuss ix ccdvewenscsnn sie oe Hoosac Piers 
SCHEELS: Cnkdsbexeueuanuaustantan® Marquette Bldg. 
SS gE ae eeesee 1548 Canal Bank Bldg. 
NE DUNS Ssini hans auexrausasyecedson 15 S. Gay St. 
PREEECOMOR:: Gaol cyasskovexennnesncions Oliver Bldg. 
hs SET, oxi ons cuanweds Railway Exchange Bldg. 
MEER. 5c 556h pcnancseuksauant Stovall Prof. Bldg. 
ENG DENN, SD akannsvadavensdeee Industrial Bank Bldg. 


SHIPPING NOTES 

KronzorGc CastteE Martne Museum Is Unique 

Denmark has the honor of possessing in the 
Marine Museum at Kronborg Castle, Elsinore, one 
of the most complete establishments of the kind in 
the world. In fact, it is believed that in many re- 
spects this museum is unique in its collections. The 
Museum was made possible through the restoration 
of the famous castle of Hamlet. Both commerce and 
shipping from earliest time are represented in the 
collections, and much space is given to the Green- 
land exhibits. Starting with a few rooms in 1921, 
the Museum now occupies an entire floor in the 
castle, comprising 30 rooms. The whole is under the 
direction of Inspector Knud Klem. 


U.S. Liner Manhattan Larcest Sutp 
Burtt 1x AMERICA 

With the launching of the United States Line 
Manhattan, the American nation possesses the 
largest ship ever built in the Western World. The 
sponsor at the launching was Mrs. Theodore Roose- 
velt, widow of the late President. Commander 
George Fried was put in charge of the new ship, 
which cost nearly $10,000,000. The Manhattan is 
705 feet in length, and will accommodate 1,300 pas- 
sengers. She will enter the New York-Hamburg 
run via Channel ports early in the summer. A sister 
ship is now being built at the New York Shipbuild- 
ing yards at Camden, N.J. 
Swepen To Have S1x New Rapio Ligurnovses 

During the present year Sweden proposes to 
build six new radio lighthouses on the recommen- 
dation of the pilot authorities. These will be in 


Telephone Digby 4-6700 


POR. BOOM. cscs cenessace Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
DG MEE. ccuneiesSv ae kuceues ae hanson Meaher Bldg. 
Stockholm, Sweden Jacobstorg 3 
Copenhagen, Denmark Store Kongensgade 114 
Helsingfors, Finland..North American Line Agency Co. 
Oslo, Norway E.B. Lund a/s 
Gdynia, Poland Gdynia-Port 
DREW RUE ss enveveccuseasncscnaee Jerozolimska 33 
Danzig H. Lenczat & Co. 


addition to the existing wireless direction-finding 
stations. The first section to be completed will k 
the Kullen lighthouse, the lightship Olandsra, 
Stora Karlsé lighthouse, and the lightship Sydos'- 
brotten. The ‘cost of these lighthouses is estimated 
at 395,000 kronor. 


RECONDITIONING OF THE NORWEGIAN 
Liner Stavangerfjord 

With the installation of the Baur-Wach system 
the S.S. Stavangerfjord of the Norwegian Ameri 
Line will have an equipment that will not onl 
increase the speed of the ship but add to its steering 
facility. The Baur-Wach system consists 0 
Star Contra guide blades, and the rudder will k 
changed into a streamline rudder in accordant 
with the designs of the Star Contrapeller, Ltd. The 
good results following the similar installation ® 
the S.S. Bergensfjord lead the management of the 
Norwegian America Line to order the changes 
the sister ship. 


Lioyp’s ANNUAL Report oN SHIPPING 
For Past YEAR : 
During the past year Lloyd’s issued certificate 
to 557 ships totaling 1,758,610 tons, as against 6 
ships with a tonnage of 1,807,816 the previous ye 
During the same period Lloyd’s approved plans a 
240 vessels of 564,280 tons, of which 44 per os 
were tankers. The association reports further th 
the world tonnage at the present time is 70,000 
tons, or 21,000,000 tons more than in 1914. A or 
part of this tonnage, according to Lloyd's, sho , 
be scrapped. The oil tank fleet has today = 
nage of 8,650,000 tons, but many of the tankers 
laid up for want of cargo. 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


8 Days to Gothenburg 


The Gateway to Sweden — Norway — Denmark 
With close connections to all points in Scandinavia and on the Continent 


TRAVEL IN THE MOTORLINERS 


“KUNGSHOLM” 


Length 608 Feet 24,000 Horse Power 
20,000 Tons Register Displacement 26,700 Tons 


‘““GRIPSHOLM” 


Length 575 Feet 22,000 Horse Power 
18,000 Tons Register Displacement 23,600 Tons 


KEMES RON” 
Ae 


Scandinavia’s Largest and Most Modern Transatlantic Passenger Liners 
Only Ships Between America and Scandinavia Carrying Passengers in First Class 


Also Popular Cabin Liner DROTTNINGHOLM 


From PROPOSED SAILINGS From 


NEW YORK 
1932 
"Feb. KUNGSHOLM 
*Feb. 23 . DROTTNINGHOLM . 
‘ Mar. GRIPSHOLM 
*Mar. KUNGSHOLM 
*Mar. - DROTTNINGHOLM . Mar. 10* 
Apr. KUNGSHOLM 
Apr. - DROTTNINGHOLM . Apr. 9* 
*May GRIPSHOLM Apr. 18 


*Calling Halifax **West Indies Cruise 


MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES 
To or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Bergen, etc. 


M.S. “‘Kungsholm”’ and M.S. ‘‘Gripsholm”’ 
First Class....$185.00 Second Cabin... .$145.00 
Cabin: SS. “Drottningholm” 


72% REBATE | 


GOTHENBURG 


on Cabin and Second Class 
Round-Trip Tickets During Off Season 


PLEASURE CRUISES to the 


WEST INDIES 


and SOUTH AMERICA 


in the new de luxe Motorliner 
**KUNGSHOLM’’ 
From New York 
Feb. 20 Mar. 12 


Ports of call include Virgin Islands, 
Venezuela, Curacao, Panama, 
Jamaica, Havana 


18 Days—Min. Rate $200 


Membership Limited No Passports 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State St., New York 


Chicago, 11] 181 N. Michigan Ave. 
mneapolis, Minn 526 Second Ave., South 
5 MIB sacs cues ssasperceeseascsces 10 State St. 
an Francisco, Cal. ......... 593 Market St., 2nd Floor 
_ MM NOM ccc cpseecsnes 1043 South Broadway 
attle, Wash. ......... 209 White Bldg., 2nd Floor 


Detroit, Mich 
Portland, Ore 
Montreal, Que., Can 
Winnipeg, Man., Can 
Halifax, N.S., Can 


73 Monroe St., 6th Floor 
111 Broadway 

1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 
470 Main St. 

71 Upper Water St. 
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BONDS, SPECIE, 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE 
5 Castle Street 


JOHN E. HOFFMAN 


Underwriter 


INSURANCE NOTES 
Swepisu Insurance Business Strows INCREASE 
While the report of the Swedish insurance busi- 
ness for 1931 is not yet completed, the figures for 
the year before indicate a constant increase. During 
that year the insurance written totaled 396,300,000 
kronor, or 16,400,000 kronor more than in 1929. The 
premiums paid Swedish insurance companies 
amounted to 171,700,000 kronor, while other in- 
comes, such as interest on investments and returns 
from real estate transactions amounted to 
72,400,000 kronor. The total paid out by the com- 
panies was 67,200,000 kronor. As only 600,000 kro- 
nor were paid out to stockholders, almost the 
entire profits of the companies went to the insured. 
Premium reserves totaled 1,261,200,000 kronor. 





American Lire INsurANce CoMPANIES 
to Pay Our BILtions 

At the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents it was stated 
that policy holders and beneficiaries of life insur- 
ance companies will receive $2,600,000,000 on the 
account of 1931. About 68,000,000 persons are in- 
sured, or almost 54 per cent of the population, at a 
total insurance of $109,000,000,000. The companies, 
despite the depression, will have added $1,320,000,000 
to their assets. As chairman of the association, 
Frederick H. Ecker, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, stated that the figures 
given indicated a better understanding by the pub- 


INSURANCE 


BRITISH & FOREIGN 
~INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW YORK 


THIS COMPANY INSURES RISKS UPON SECURITIES, BANKNOTES, 
MERCHANDISE, 
HULLS, AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION AND MARINE RISKS 


Losses Made Payable in the Chief Cities of the World 


LONDON OFFICE 
3/4 and 5/6 Lime Street, E.C. 3 


E. E. ELLIS 


Sub-Underwriter 
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MARINE 








AUTOMOBILES, FREIGHTS, 











MELBOURNE BRANCH 
57 Queen Street 





UNITED STATES BRANCH 
COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


G. INSELMAN 


Secretary 


lic of the value of life insurance. He believed thi 
American self-reliance must be stimulated, as indi 
cated in his address, “Progress Through Self 
Reliance, the American Plan.” 





Norway to Have a Hisrory or 
InsuRANCE Bustness Progress 

Part of the fund established by Consul Genert 
Wesmann, according to Morgenbladet of Oslo, ' 
to go to the preparation of a history of the insu 
ance businéss in the Scandinavian countries. A cot 
mittee is being organized composed of three men! 
each country. 





SCANDINAVIAN SurpowNers AGREE TO 
Tue Hacue Rvutes 

At the Baden-Baden conference of the Intern# 
tional Marine Insurance Union, there was gr 
satisfaction among the delegates that the opp 
tion of the Scandinavian shipowners to The Hage 
rules had stopped. In speaking on the subject le 
fore the conference, A. H. Brandt of Hambut 
said that not only was this a matter of great ® 
portance to the union, but that he was confide 
that the United States would likewise soon act 
The Hague rules as essential to successful mat 
insurance. The leadership of Axel Rinman, pr 
dent of. the union, was acknowledged by the cit 
ference as invaluable, and his proposal to estes 
the cooperation of marine insurance to et 
those outside the pale of the union members 
was considered a fine piece of altruistic work. 


















